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aT SEVEN DAYS’ WAR | among the nations of Europe, have practically taken advantage of 


an invention which was open to all. ‘The needle-gun is only a 
bad kind of breech-loader, and breech-loaders are so much in 
fashion in civil life that no English sportsman now thinks he 
can shoot a poor little pheasant or partridge without them. 
That the same weapon would be equally effectual, and was 
equally indispensable, in larger fields of slaughter, may seem 
obvious now, but the Prussians alone saw it beforehand. 
Other nations jogged on in the old rut, thought it waste of 
money to serve out breech-loaders to their troops, believed that 
breech-loaders were by no means good things, as they 
tempted the men to fire away their ammunition teo fast, 
or persuaded themselves that pluck would always win, 
and that the bayonet, as Marshal Benevex told his troops, 
was the real answer to a fine new-fangled gun. The Prus- 


sians had the courage to go against this general current 
_ Nachod, still pressed on, and effected a junction with the First | of opinion. They saw the advantage of the needle-gun, < 


Army, having been aided by the arrival of the Prussian Guards, | they invested their money in it, and taught their troops to rely 7 
who came by an intermediate route, and gained a decisive | on it, and the consequence of their foresight, and of their bold we 
victory over the Saxons and the Austrians under CLam- | use of an invention that others neglected, is that they have 
Gauss. ‘The Prussians must have had in the field, after | had a great success. Nor is it only through the needle-gun that 
their two armies were united, a force of not much less than | they have succeeded. They have shown much more audacity + 
two hundred thousand men. An equal force of Austrians | of generalship, much more intelligence and originality in the 
was resting on the fortresses of Kinigsgratz and Josephstadt, | campaign, than their rivals have done. It was a daring 
and protected by the Elbe and one of its tributaries. At | thing to push two separate armies through mountain-passes, 
length, on Tuesday the 3rd of July, a day for ever memorable | and expose each to be cut up by the superior force of the 
in the history of Europe, that great battle was begun that was | enemy, who could move as he pleased, could choose his 
to decide the fate of so many men, and the destiny of so | ground, and could make use of all those natural difliculties of \ 
many nations. At six o'clock in the morning the first shot | the country which were advantages to him and great disad- A 
was fired, and at seven in the evening the great Austrian | vantages to. the invading force. It is easy work blaming and 
army, under the renowned Benepex, was in utter rout, | criticizing the unsuccessful, but there are no visible signs of any- 
broken, disheartened, powerless. This wonderful result was | thing like generalship on the part of Bexeprx. He allowed 
in the main owing to the superiority of the Prussian fire- | the two sections of the Prussian army to unite, and then he 
arms. The Austrians have been beaten in the Bohemian | staked everything on a big battle, which, according to 
campaign, not because they were not as brave as the | his own account, he lost because there was so much 
Prussians or as well disciplined, but simply because their | smoke that he could not see what was happening, and so 
enemies were armed with guns which enabled the Prussiansto | allowed the Prussians to get quietly behind him. This is 
fire five or six times while the Austrians fired once. They were | exactly how battles are lost, and it is the prevention of such 
overmatched, just as the bravest savages with bows and arrows | accidents that is one of the chief tests of military ability. In 
are overmatched by a handful of men who know the secret | everything that has happened since the Diet put an end to its 
of gunpowder. In 1859 they could make no head against | existence by the Franktort vote, the energy of the Prussians 
the French, because the French rifled cannon mowed them — has been conspicuous. They have aiways been ready to act, 
down like grass without their old-fashioned guns being able and have acted at once and resolutely. They got hold of 
to reply; and so now they have utterly collapsed in face | Hanover, Cassel, and Saxony before Austria could move a man 
of an enemy that loads his muskets in a new-fashioned way. | against them. ‘Chey ventured through the mountain-passes 
It is said that the Prussians grew so confident through the | into Bohemia; it was they who in every action were the 
superiority of their weapon, and from seeing the deadly effects | assailants; they who chose the day of the great battle; 
it produced, that on several occasions their infantry, when | they who in the battle itself were on the alert, taking 
charged by Austrian cavalry, did not take the trouble to | advantage of the smoke, passing to the rear of their foes, 
form into square, but calmly shot down the helpless riders | always doing something, venturing something, winning some- 
us they came on, and stopped the attack by annihilating | thing. They alone of Germans in this contest have shown 
the attackers betore the intended onset could be made. In| themselves free trom the old German unreadiness which 
spite of this, however, the Austrians fought with a spirit | has so often proved fatal to the nation, and they have thus 
worthy of their old fame, and with unbroken front, | won a greater victory than any in the field. They have shown 
ull two in the afternoon, and it was only when their | that, if they aspire to lead Germany, they deserve to lead it, 
right ilank was turned that they gave way. Surely, if the | and are the kings of the German men. 
Supetiority of the Prussian needle-gun is as great as it is! The immediate consequence of this Bohemian battle was 
Yepreseuted, the military honour oi Austria is more than | that Austria at once gave up Venetia. She awakened to the 
taved by the unflinching resistance which her army, under so | fact, so often pressed on her, that if she ‘insisted on holding a 
gteat a disadvantage, maintained amid the havoc of this long | position which, for all the purposes of German war, deprived 
terrible summer day. her of the services of 200,000) mén,'she must necessarily 
In England the Prussians are not popular; and their un- | some day or other become a ‘stcondary Power in Germany. 
Popularity comes in part trom our dislike of their officials, in | She has beaten the Italians, but beating them. does no good. 
part from an indignation at their behaviour to Denmark, and | There they are, ready to'try their fortune again and again, and 
‘some measure perhaps from our ignorance of Germany and | certain to pour into Venetia unless Austria keeps'a sufficient 
oféverything German. But, at any rate, those who dislike | army to hold them in check. ’ Sad experience has shown 
la most, and were most anxious she should be beaten, must | Austria that she cannot afford to keep such an-army there if 
own, if they are candid, that this campaign is most highly credit- | she is to hold her own in Germany, © What will happen 
able.to her. It is said the Prussians won because they had the | next is exceedingly doubtful, unless terms of peace, rm 
needle-gun. So they did, but then how much is implied to their | once be arranged, and» it is by no* means easy to say what 
credit in the fact that they have the needle-gun! They alone, | terms of peace can be possible at present. italy might be. 


O fast are the movements of modern war, and so quickly 
are its issues decided, that it may be said, almost literally, 
that the ancient rivals in Germany, who, a century ago, waged 
a wearisome bloody war with cach other in Bohemia and 
Silesia for seven long years, have now fought as much, done 
as much, and decided as much in seven days. That Austria 
would have been so soon and so completely beaten was against 
all reasonable expectation. Now that the war, or at Icast the 
first act of the war, is over, it seems as if nothing could have 
been simpler. The First Prussian Army issued out of Saxony, 
and soon found itself opposed to large forces of the enemy. 
After various turns of fortune, it finally established itself in 
its desired position by the storming of Gitschin. The — 
Prussian Army issued out of Silesia, had a bloody battle a 


‘ or 


~ 
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quieted with Venetia, if the Emperor of the Frencu is willing | of a single drop of French blood, and the terms of the 
to let her have Venetia; but this isas yet by no means certain. | secret bargain with Prussia will probably be not less acce 
The preposterous and offensive project of erecting Venetia | able to France when they transpire. The compensation 
into a separate independent State, the neutrality and safety of | which Europe may hereafter find for the establishment of a 
which should be guaranteed, and the creation of which would | dictatorship is obscure and uncertain. Italy will not be a 
prevent the Quadrilateral being used by or against Austria, is | grateful client; nor is Prussia, after her recent victories, likely 
said to find favour with the Emperor. Perhaps he hopes that | to be a-deferential ally. It is a consolation to the friends of 
this might be the beginning of that Italian Confederation of | peace and of national independence that Germany will have 
separate States which was his own invention, and to which he | grown in strength and in confidence. Italy also may in time 
still clings. In this way, and in this way only, as he perhaps | form an alliance with Austria, and there will long remain the 
calculates, he could give Venetia to Italy and at the same | open sore of Rome. 
time gain an advantage to himself which would save him the| In itself, the relinquishment of the struggle in Italy 
necessity of asking for compensation in Liguria or Sardinia. | was no longer a matter of choice for Austria. It was eyi- 
He may also consider that this device would set a pre-| dently impossible to make ce without submitting to 
cedent for the solution of the great standing difficulty | the sacrifice of Venetia; and even if the war had con- 
between France and Germany. Long before the present | tinued, the Italian campaign is insignificant in comparison 
Emperor came to the throne, French statesmen conceived the | with the great German struggle. The obligation of main- 
idea that, although the German provinces on the left bank | taining military honour by an unprofitable contest had 
of the Rhine could not easily be acquired by France, they | become intolerably burdensome. The Government of Vienna 
might be erected into a separate little State like Belgium. | must often have thought with regret that the army with 
They would thus be taken away from the German Powers, | which Archduke Apert held the Quadrilateral might 
and would be very much at the mercy of France, while France | have restored the fortune of war in Bohemia, or have occu- 
would not nominally be acquiring new territory. Possibly this | pied, with the aid of the Federal troops, the Western pro- 
might commend itself to Prussia as the only means of giving | vinces of Prussia. It was more for the interest of Ital 
the Emperor of the Frencu that satisfaction which is due to| to fight for the possession of Venice than to obtain it 
the unscrupulous owner of a vast army, and yet of avoid-| even by direct negotiation; but if Austria, before the 
ing the transfer of a German population to a non-German | rupture, had ceded the Venetian provinces, the neutrality, 
Power. But in Germany itself there are difficulties which it | if not the alliance, of Italy might have been secured. The 
is strange if the war can have solved already. That Prussia | victory of Custozza, though it only delayed the invasion of the 
should remain the owner of Saxony and Hanover is more, | Quadrilateral, may perhaps in some degree reconcile Austrian 
probably, than Austria would endure; and, if they are | feeling to the final loss of Italian dominion. The Kine and 
to remain independent States, Prussia will insist, as | La Marmora had not only recrossed the Mincio, but they had 
she actually has got hold of them, that they shall | retired behind the Oglio; and Ciatpim1 had abandoned for 
remain in strict subordination to her; and this can only | the time his design of crossing the Po. It would not have 
be done by the invention of a new Confederation in which | been worth the Archduke Axsert’s while to attempt the 
Prussia shall have a decisive superiority, or by Austria con- | invasion of Lombardy, especially as the Italians, having 
senting that the two halves of Germany shall be under different | the superiority at sea, could at pleasure have landed a 
systems of government. Austria cannot be supposed likely | force in the Austrian rear. In the last war which 
to consent to either very easily, and peace therefore may not | ought ever to occur between two Powers which will henceforth . 
’ be quite so near as it is supposed. And if the war goes on, | have common interests, Austria leaves off a victor. The 
and France, by holding Venetia, paralyses Italy, and permits | joint account with the common benefactor and patron may 
all the Austrians to go northwards to fight the Prussians, | perhaps be settled ata future time. In Italy, at least, there 
what a very singular position France will occupy, and what a | will be little disposition to quote the Beatitude which pro- 
strange sort of neutrality that will be which enables one of the | mises blessings to peacemakers. 
combatants to concentrate all its force on the other! We According to the latest accounts no answer had been re- 
wait to know whether the cession of Venetia will not yet lead | ceived in Paris either from the Prussian or from the Italian 
headquarters; but it is hardly possible that King Victor Em- 


to great and unexpected complications. 
MANUEL should reject the demand of an armistice, although the 
warder has been thrown down, as in the lists of Coventry, when, 
ITALY. according to Italian belief, nothing could have stayed the chal- 


lengers from the attainment of their most cherished hopes. 
The terms of peace, including voluntary acquiescence in the 
affront which has been offered by France and Austria to 
Italy, may be more deliberately considered. The Emperor 
Napoteon would be embarrassed by a refusal to accept as 
accomplished in a more untoward form. Venetia has been | a gift from an unauthorized intruder, the territory which is 
conquered, not on the Po or on the Mincio, but in Bohemia on | claimed as a rightful possession. France herself is not 
the banks of the Elbe; and the crafty policy of France has | powerful enough to hold Venice in permanence when the in- 
been rewarded by an inexpensive triumph which involves the | habitants shall unanimously require annexation to Italy. The 
renewal of Italian dependence. The new Kingdom had at last | Kine and his Ministers may at least refuse to pay the pur- 
emancipated itself from the galling patronage of an ex- | chase-money which will almost certainly be demanded for the 
acting liberator, and it was fortunate in finding a powerful | cession of Venetia. The island of Sardinia, or a second strip 
ally who was too distant to demand a price fur his services. | of the Ligurian coast, would be a heavy price to pay for an 
The combination of Prussia with Italy has proved irresistible, | acquisition which can in any case not be long delayed. 
and Austria avenges herself by the insulting surrender of the | France, who claims a river boundary on the Rhine, has 
disputed territory to the overweening Power which had | already passed the Var, to fix her frontier posts on the 
already accepted the transfer of Lombardy. It would have | ridge of the Maritime Alps; and Baron Ricasoxt will not be 
been more generous, and perhaps wiser, to treat directly with | readily persuaded that the southern slope of the mountains 
Italy ; but Austria may possibly, in her extreme distress, have | belongs by natural right to the Power which has but recently 
been no longer a free agent. The Emperor Napo.eon probably | come into possession of the north. The alternative of con- 
insisted on this outrage to Italy, as the price of his mediation | tinuing the war against Austria may be urged as a diplomatic 
with Prussia. The ostentatious violation of national dignity | argument. The Italians were, even before the Bohemian 
and of popular right is a tribute to the military greatness of | disasters, superior to the enemy in numbers, and they had the 
France. It is impossible to devise a plausible theory, ancient | control of r op sea. It is possible that Admiral Persano may 
or modern, to justify the surrender. If there is any value | at this moment be threatening Venice or Trieste, for nothing 
in nationality, the Venetians are not French, but Italian; | has been heard of his fleet since he sailed from Ancona. If 
if natural boundaries are to be considered, the province | Venice falls to Italy by common consent and by political 
is remote from the territory of France; and the title of | necessity, the unpleasant form of the concession will in time 
conquest can scarcely be preferred by a neutral in the war. | be forgotten. } 
The temporary Sovereign will probably insist on the| Before a definitive peace can be concluded in Italy, it 
contemptible and mischievous ceremony of vote by ballot | will be necessary to await the decision of Prussia. It is 
. as one of the conditions of the transfer of Venice to Italy. | not impossible that the magician of Paris may find his 
Time will show whether, as in the case of Lombardy, a| charm barely sufficient to restrain the energies of the 
territorial equivalent will also be extorted. French politi-| spirit whom he has invoked. Any ry eee which may 
cians must be difficult to please if their ambition is not | arise between the two great contrivers of the war will facili- 
satisfied by the unscrupulous dexterity of their Government. | tate the independent action of Italy; and in the mean- 
Austria and Italy have been humbled without the expenditure | time a minor cause of annoyance will be removed, as the 


HE extraordinary events of the last fortnight have culmi- 
nated in a result which was entirely unexpected at the 
present moment, though it seemed not improbable as a future 
termination of the Italian contest. It is scarcely possible that 
the approximate completion ot Italian unity could have been 
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«affection of the Neapolitan provinces is no longer likely to 
ete into ie. On the other hand, it is possible 
that party dissensions may succeed to the unanimity pro- 
duced by the war. The Government had lately, for the first 
time since the establishment of the Kingdom, received the 
support of all political parties, with the exception of the in- 
‘snificant retrograde or sacerdotal faction. The abolition of 
the religious orders, which had been thought a dangerous 
measure on the eve of a war, has not hitherto been fol- 
lowed by a single disturbance. It is one of the advan- 
tages of a great national enterprise that it suppresses or 
adjourns internal disputes. No peaceable policy tends 
so effectively to promote real or apparent harmony; and 
the negotiations which are now impending will have a di- 
rectly opposite tendency. As long as it is possible that 
France may attempt the dismemberment of the country, 
universal feeling will demand the maintenance of GaRIBALDI's 
volunteer force. Any second transaction in the nature of 
Cavour’s surrender of Nice and Savoy would revive or 
create a Republican agitation, and it might not improbably 
the Crown. All Italian statesmen will share the 
ular feeling that a great opportunity has been with- 
drawn, although there is no ground for blame except in the 
matter of the erroneous strategy which caused the failure at 
Custozza. 

In the Congress or Conference which will probably meet to 
ratify the arrangements of France and Prussia, it is of the 
highest importance that the English Plenipotentiary should 
maintain the rights of Italy. Lord Dersy entertains the un- 
reasoning aversion of the Tory party to a nation which had no 
independent existence in his youth, and Lord Srantey him- 
self is not known to share in the generous sympathies which 
have won deserved popularity for Lord Russert and Mr. 
Guapstexe. No English diplomatist, however, can fail to 
understand that the fall of Austria renders a new adjust- 
ment of the balance of power more than ever necessary, 
and it is of the utmost importance to oppose the pretensions 
of France to a feudal superiority on the Continent, with its 

fitable incidents of heriots and of fines for alienation. 
Lord CiarenDon, and Lord Matmessury himself, have perhaps 
by this time discovered that they were in error when they 
recommended a federal system, or a division into two king- 
doms, as the most desirable arrangement of the Italian Penin- 
sula. Lord STaNLey is not open to romantic impulses, but he 
has good sense enough to see a visible fact. A country which 
can raise a respectable fleet and an army of 400,000 men 
deserves respectful consideration, and may perhaps reward 
friendly support. In assuring Venetia to Italy, a Congress 
will do well to take the smallest possible notice of the scintilla 
juris, or transitory title, which has, by a diplomatic fiction, 
been temporarily vested in France. 


THE NEW MINISTRY, 

7. new Ministry is respectably constituted, and its 

members deserve the fair trial which they will certainly 
receive from the House of Commons, The Cabinet contains 
at least its share of commonplace, but leaders of English 
parties are always in the habit of recognising old-established 
and conventional claims to office. Lord Dersy has not been 
anxious to produce any feeling of surprise, and he seems to 
have gratified nearly all legitimate pretensions. Mr. Harpy 
might perhaps have aspired to a higher place than the 
Presidency of the Poor Law Board; but the department 
affords room for the display of administrative ability, and a 
seat in the Cabinet is always supposed to conceal the de- 
fects of a secondary office. Mr. Watpo.t, if he is not 
distinguished by commanding ability, is universally re- 
spected and liked. A Minister whose honesty can never be 
doubted, and whose courtesy is certain not to fail, will never 
be severely criticized by the country or by Parliament. Sir 
Joun PakincTon is also ctable, but with the heaviest 
form of respectability. Since his former tenure of the Ad- 
miralty he has always assumed the air of an amateur naval 
authority, and for several years he persuaded himself that he 
had reconstructed a fleet, which has unfortunately long since 
been superseded. A Minister who considers that his position 
in the House requires that his speeches should never be less 
than two hours long becomes still more alarming as an 
orator when he undertakes to lecture on turret-ships and 
on 300-pounders. With all his faults, however, Sir Joun 
PaxinGTON is zealous and public-spirited, and, if he will allow 
improvements to be introduced into the navy before they 
become obsolete, long-winded expositions of his official 
achievements may be easily endured or forgiven. 


Lord Carnarvon will be upright and industrious as Colonial 
Secretary, but notwithstanding his creditable attainments, and 
his constant activity, he has not hitherto shown the qualities 
of a statesman. Such a Minister as Sir Ronerr Pret could 
afford to entrust some of the great departments to incumbents 
of second-rate ability, for all deficiencies were habitually cor- 
rected by his own untiring supervision and control; but Lord 
Densr is less devoted to public business, and although he 
has held many of the highest offices in the State, he is 
little inclined, even if he were competent, to inter- 
fere in the details of administration. Lord CARNARVON, 
however, may be trusted to do his best, and perhaps he may 
develop unsuspected ability in the discharge of official duties. 
General Pret is acquainted with the administration of the 
War Office, and he is one of the most popular members of his 
party in the House, though he is an uncompromising Tory. 
His Under-Secretary, Lord Lonerorp, is more than aw 
competent to the discharge of his functions. Though he is 
still comparatively young, he is a general officer who has gone 
through two or three considerable campaigns, and both in the 
Crimea and in India he held the high office of Adjutant- 
General. His large experience and his natural capacity 
ought to render his services highly useful in the conduct 
of the worst-managed department in the whole adminis- 
trative system of England. The stupidity of his predecessors 
has of late been conspicuously illustrated by the performances 
of the Prussian breech-loaders, which were known in every 
part of England, except in Pall Mall and at the Horse Guards, 
to be more effective than Enfield rifles. If Lord Loncrorp 
should contribute to the partial reform of the War Office, he 
will establish an unquestioned claim to the rank of a Cabinet 
Minister in the present or in some future Government. The 
Duke of Montrose is a man of business and a man of 
as well as the head of an ancient house. The Post Office is 
practically managed by the permanent staff, but the counsels 
of the Postmaster-General will be useful to his coll 
and if he retains office long enough to learn the details of 
his business he will probably exercise a useful influence in 
his department. 

Three Ministers in the House of Commons sit for the first 
time in the Cabinet. Mr. Harpy and Sir Starrorp Nortucore 
have held subordinate office, but Lord Cransorne has earned 
his position exclusively by his Parliamentary exertions. Hisgreat 
ability has been recognised by common consent, and his activity 
has been rendered more conspicuous by a not inconsiderable 
admixture of p . His advancement to the high rank 
of Secretary of State for India was not unexpected. It is im- 
possible that he should be familiar with the complicated 
questions of Eastern administration; but, with the exception 
of Lord Srantey, whose services were required elsewhere, 


‘| there was no competitor in his party who possessed more 


special qualifications for the place. In default of peculiar fit- 
ness, Lord Dersy has probably exercised a sound judgment in 
committing the India Office to one of the acutest intellects 
and to one of the most energetic characters to be found in 
the ranks of his party. No man will learn quicker or 
work harder than Lord Crannurne, and it may perhaps be 
an advantage to the public service, as it will certainly be a 
benefit to himself, to direct to the transaction of important 
affairs energies which have hitherto been chiefly employed in 
political controversy. To a sensible man, office is a school 
of toleration, and the new Srcrerary of Stare will not be 
the worse for its lessons. From mere wranglers in Parliament 
Lord CransorneE has been honourably distinguished by his 
careful study of questions which have, both to his allies and his 
opponents, been mere subjects of uninstructed declamation. 
He was the only member of his party who had mastered the 
details of the Danish question, at a time when every politician 
in and out of the House held and expressed a confident opinion 
on the subject. Mr. Harpy is one of the most effective de- 
baters in Parliament, and although his political opinions are 
narrow and prejudiced, he has much aptitude for the details 
of business. Sir Srarrorp Nortucore gives considerable 
weight to the Government, as none of his colleagues possess 
so thorough a knowledge of political economy and finance. 
Having commenced his career in the permanent Civil Service, 
and having been private secretary to Mr. Guapstone, Sir 
Starrorp NorTHcoTe has since taken an active part in the 
financial business of the House, and in Lord Dersy’s last 
Government he served under Mr. Disrakvi as Secretary of the 
Treasury. No politician of the present day is more com- 
pletely exempt from economical prejudices and heresies, and 
it may be ho that his judgment and prudence will 
be made useful by the Cuancettor of the Excuequer. 
The Presidency of the Board of Trade is not in itself 
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an important office, but Sir Srarrorp Norrucore will 
probably be more active than Mr. MILNer Gipson. 

Mr. D1sraztt is neither a safe nor a scientific financier, but 
he will have competent advisers by his side, and his task will, 
if he survives as a Minister long enough to frame a Budget, 
be comparatively easy. His party engagements may indeed 
tempt him to indiscreet interference with the Malt-tax; but 
Governments are accustomed to escape from pledges given in 
Opposition, and few of the county members are really in ear- 
nest as to the great agricultural grievance. As leader of the 
House, Mr.‘Disraeti has on former occasions succeeded be- 
yond expectation, and in courtesy and tact he will have no 
cause to fear a comparison with his brilliant rival and 
predecessor, ‘The same unsoundness which prevents the 
country from feeling confidence in Mr. Disrar.i’s man- 
agement of the finances affects his judgment in all 
branches of domestic and international policy. Notwithstanding 
his quick apprehension and his varied experience, Mr. 
DisraELt has never been well grounded in politics; and 
although, in dealing with individuals, he understands human 
nature better than Mr. Giapstong, he has not succeeded in 
throwing himself into the current of English opinion. As 
Lord Srantey is in the House of Commons, his leader will 
seldom have occasion to take an active part in the discussion 
of foreign affairs. It will be well if Lord Dersy and Lord 
Mavmessury habitually adopt the reticence which is expected 
to characterize the Foreign Secretary. 

The English Jaw appointments of the new Government 
are satisfactory, although Lord Cnetmsrorp as Chancellor 
barely attains to mediocrity. Sir Hucu Carrns stands 
in the highest rank as an Equity lawyer, and he is 
one of the best speakers in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Bovity has fairly earned his promotion by useful service 
in his profession and in Parliament, and he has now for some 
time been the acknowledged leader of the Common Law bar. 
The elevation of Mr. WuiTestpE may perhaps be a question- 
able advantage to the Irish Bench, but his retirement trom 
the House of Commons will be cordially approved by all 
parties, and especially by the more judicious members of his 
own political section. Lord Dersy is not happy in bis selec- 
tion of a Lord-Lieutenant, although Lord Asercorn is a noble- 
man of high rank and of respectable character. It would 
have been more advisable to appoint an Englishman than 
a great Irish proprietor, whose estates unluckily lie in an 
Orange part of the country. Lord Naas, who is better known 
than Lord ABErcory, is not deficient in ability ; but the Secre- 
tary, as well as the Lord-Lieutenant, will be unacceptable to 
the majority of the population. 

In debating power, the Ministers will be fairly matched with 
the Opposition. Although they have no orators who are 
equal to Mr. Guapstone or Mr. Bricut, the Treasury bench 
will be almost exclusively occupied by effective debaters. 
Mr. himself, Sir Huan Carrns, and Lord Cran- 
BORNE will be respected as formidable antagonists by 
their assailants; and Mr. Hen ey, relieved from the details 
of office, will be at leisure to support his colleagues 
with his practical sagacity and homely humour. Mr. 
Harpy, if not quite im the first rank of speakers, pos- 
sesses the ear of the House, and Lord Sranxey and Sir 
Srarrorp Nortacore command the attention which always 
follows accurate knowledge and logical power. If a Govern- 
ment depended, as in the days of Grorce III., on the votes of 
Treasury nominees, Lord Dergy’s Cabinet might reasonably 


hope for a prolonged-tenure of office, as there is no reason for | 
a Conservative Ministry might propose. It will be said that 
_ the Conservatives can have no comfort till Reform is got out of 


disputing the general competence of the several Ministers. 
Under present circumstances, the Government will be allowed 
to wind up the Session without obstruction, and possibly it 
may earn by its future policy the Parliamentary support in 
which it is at present deficient. It will be no easy task to 


on the whole subject. This would not, we 

wise step, but it must be allowed that at would be 
more defensible if taken by them than if i 
taken by the late Ministry, A Commissi 
by a Ministry that believes in Reform, is ardent for Reform, 
and is ready to stake its existence on Reform, would be an 
absurdity. A Ministry that has got so far as that to 
know much more than a Royal Commission could tell it, and 
have a mastery of the whole subject and its bearings to which 


would be to show that no Reform was necessary, or that any 
Mr, 
us to the country. They 
might even hope that the Report of the Commissioners would 
suggest a scheme of Reform that would be acceptable to al] 
moderate Tories. But there are strong reasons why the Con- 
servatives, although their position in the matter may be 
different from that of the Liberals, should hesitate before 
issue a Royal Commission. In the first place, they would create 
the impression that they are only trifling with the subject, ° 
and trying to gain time, and é@ no convictions one 
way or the other about Reform. And, in the next place, 
although it is very easy to talk about a Royal Commission on 
Reform, it is very difficult to determine what are the points into 
which the Commission would have to inquire, and still more 
difficult to select Commissioners whose opinions would have any 
weight with the public. It would of course be possible to 
calculate, with a degree of accuracy to which Mr. GLapstong 
did not aspire, the exact number of new voters which, in the 
existing constituencies, a franchise of this or that amount 
would admit. But either every possible standard of the fran- 
chise must be taken, or the inquiry itself would show what 
the views of the Ministry were on Reform, and would thus 
prejudge the question. Then, again, there have been new 
kinds of franchises proposed by the leaders of different parties, 
and a Report ought to include an investigation into the effect 
of such franchises. But to direct an inquiry into the effect 
of these franchises would be either an indication of the views 
of the Ministry, or it would be an exposure of the soundness 
or fallacy of propositions which the Ministry is not prepared 
to make, which have been made at some time or other, but 
which may never be made again by any one. Nor is it pos- 
sible to suppose that any Ministry would allow a Royal Com- 
mission. to act in dently of instructions, and to say what 
kind of Reform Bill should be proposed. No Commission 
could do this, for no one would care what its Report was. Its 
Report would depend entirely on the mode in which its mem- 
bers were selected, and if the Conservatives took care to have 
a Conservative Commission, the Report of such a Commission 
would have no more weight than attaches to the leading 
articles of the Morning Herald—utterances of opinion admir- 
able in their way, but the nature of which may be confidently 
anticipated, and the reading of which never probably affected 
the views of any human being. 

The Conservatives ought at once to decide whether they 
will have anything to do with Reform or not, and to let their 
decision be known. Many of their friends will doubtless urge 
them to prepare a Reform Bill of their own, and to take ad- 
vantage of having to do with a House of Commons which at 
once is pledged to Reform and hates it, and of the high proba- 
bility that the House of Lords would readily accept whatever 


the way, and that it will be very creditable to them to show 
that they can settle a question which their opponents tried in 
vain to settle. ‘They will be reminded that many Liberals of 


face an unfriendly majority, and to repel the fierce attacks of the stamp of Lord Grey hold views on Reform with which 


Mr. GLADSTONE. j 


THE CONSERVATIVES AND REFORM. 


Conservatives may very well sympathize, and that such men 
will join in passing @ measure the object of which will 
be, not to produce a violent change in the Consti- 
tution, but merely to correct such slight defects in the 


Conservative party, although it cannot be said exactly measure of 1832 as time and experience may have shown 


to come into office on the question of Reform, yet comes | . 
| wrong view of Reform. If the Act of 1832 is supposed 


into office because the question of Reform proved an insoluble 
one in the shape and under the 


guidance which it received | 


to exist. We are convinced that this is an entirely 


to be the final settlement of the English Constitution, it is 


_ from the Russetz Ministry. It is therefore of the greatest im- | not worth while to eneounter all the bitterness and animosity 
portance, both to the Conservatives themselvesand to the nation, which the very name of Reform evokes, merely to remedy 4 


that they should now deal in the right manner with Reform, and | 


few imperfections which no one feels and no one cares about. 


should show that they have a definite policy with regard to it It is exceedingly improbable that a Conservative Reform Bill 
which they are prepared to justify, and to which they are ‘could be got through the Commons. Mr. Grapstone has 


determined to adhere. Jn the first instance, they may think | 
_ proper to issue at Royal Commission to inquire into and report | 


already warned his swpporters against “an illusory measure, 
simulating the name and of Reform,” and it is very 


’ 
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~ a Commission e mo pretence. But a Con- 
| servative Government may have reasons for wishing to receiyg ’ 
| | the Report of a Royal Commission. It may believe that the | 
result of the inquiries which a Royal Commission would make ) 
: 
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- effect a great change in the Constitution. 
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@ubeul whether a Conservative Government could carry 
gach a measure in the face of the storm of violent opposition 
qbich it would elicit. But even if it were earried it 


“gould do no good. It would not settle anything. The great 
polk of the Liberal party would be bent on upset~| 


it, and ev r the contest would be re 
ting is ridiculous to think that the Conservatives 
gould carry a Reform Bill to which Mr. Gtapstone 
violently objected, and could then hope to have a quiet 
time of it. They would be attacked Session after Session, if 
we can conceive that their tenure of power could last at all. 
For Reform is not a matter of tiny compromises, such as Lord 
Grey has ed himself, and tries to persuade others, that 
it is. It involves a mode of looking at the position and pros- 

of the English nation which must necessarily extend its 
influence into every department of public affairs. Reformers 


- want the Constitution to be changed because they believe that 


jt would be good for the nation to interest in the working of 
Government the largest possible number of pipe —_ 

tent persons. This be a wrong or a rig ief, 
a it is a belief pag be tricked or .put off by 
little trivial schemes of compromise. The Conservatives do 
not share it, and they had much better not affect to share it. 
They think that things may very well go on as they are; 
that the nation is adequately represented ; that, if any little 
imperfections in our constitutional system exist, it is better and 
safer to endure them than to try to cure them. This is by no 
means an unpopular view. The nation has certainly not shown 
that it is prepared for any other view. iis is the view held 
by the cautious portion of polite society, and by the great 
bulk of persons with a decent income in country places. The 
Conservatives can honestly and satisfactorily represent this 
view. They can appeal to the nation to yw them 
while they avoid organic changes at which the nation 
is frightened, and introduce administrative improve- 
ments for which the nation has a sincere desire. The 
Liberal Ministry has in late years done almost nothing, 
but it has finally succumbed while endeavouring to 
The Conservative 
programme ought to be exactly the reverse. It ought to 
exclude all tamperings with the Constitution, and to include 
the greatest possible amount of administrative improvement. 
The Conservatives offer well-grounded reasons for expecting 
that they will carry on the Administration better than it has 
lately been carried on. They have no man in the Ministry 
so eminent as Mr. GLADSTONE was in the Russet Cabinet, but 
they mark an advance ‘in the ordinary administration of affairs. 
General Pret is better than Lord Hantrycton; Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucote is much better than Mr. Mrmner Gisson; Lord 
CRANBORNE is very much better than Lord pe Grey. The 
Conservatives may therefore, in several great departments, hope 
to administer public affairs better than their opponents did. 
This ought to satisfy them, and if the nation wishes for Reform 
it ought to call to office those whose sympathies with Reform 
are genuine. 

It might, however, be supposed, in the subtler calculation of 
party chances, that the Conservatives would have a prospect 
of advantage even if their project of Reform were not carried, 
or were only carried to prove the starting-point of new 
rivalries and animosities. ‘The Conservative party might, it is 
imagined, receive an accession of strength from two quarters. 
It might enclose within its ranks some at least of those great 
Whig landowners who view with the utmost horror any project 
for robbing them of their pglitical inheritance. It might also 
secure the adhesion of the dwellers in the Cave who have 
already separated themselves from. the Liberal party, and who 
might be brought over to the opposite camp if they once 
joined with the Conservatives in endeavouring to carry or in 
earrying an illusory measure of Reform. The battle with 
democracy must be fought, but the Conservatives might 
hope to fight this battle under very favourable circumstances 
if they had gained over the Whig aristocracy, and made it a 
contest of Conservatives and Whigs against Radicals. Un- 
questionably the prospect is a very tempting one to a party 
which has everything it could wish except a majority in the 
Commons, and which embodies opinions and represents prin- 
ciples to which a considerable section of what is called the 


Liberal party exhibits a strong affinity. If, then, it were 


true that an illusory measure of Reform—a mere trivial com- 
Promise, in lieu of a large and well-considered measure— 
would bind together Tories and the more timid section of the 
Whigs, the Tories, whatever else they might lose by 

posing a Reform Bill, might gain numerical strength. These 
are the hopes that the Conservatives will have set before 
them by those who urge them to try to settle the Reform 


"Bill after their own fashion. But they have sreason to dread 
, lest these hopes should prové to be as illusory as the scheme 
of Reform which they are invited to propose. The great 
po Raya will not easily separate itself from the 
popular cause. {t may grumble and complain, but in the de- 
cisive moment it will not be ready to cease to be at the head 
of wed ge os movement in England in order that it may 
form the fag-end of the party of Conservatism. The 
dwellers in the Cave, too, may have been prompted 
by a variety of motives to stifle a project of Reform this 
Session, but they are not at all likely to follow with patience 
the lead of the Conservatives, wherever it may carry them. 
The only safe course for the Ministry of Lord Denrsy is to 
have nothing to do with Reform, and, until the nation has 
made up its mind in favour of Reform much more decisively 
than at present, the Conservatives may wisely let the question 
sleep, and. utilize the imtervening time by devising projects 
of administrative improvement the need.of which is great and 
obvious. 


LORD STANLEY. 

A er feeling of satisfaction which has been generally ex- 
pressed on the appointment of Lord Sranuey to the 
Foreign Office has little connection with political bias. With 
the exception of the Prime Minister, and, in some cases, of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Foreign Secretary is the 
only member of the Cabinet who habitually exercises a large 
personal discretion. Lord Stanuey indeed neither 
the exclusive knowledge nor the resolute ambition which 
enabled Lord Panmerston, in former times, to disregard the 
fears and scruples of his colleagues, and even of his chiefs; 
but, on the other hand, his industry and his confidence 
in himself will secure him from dictation, and it will be 
impossible, during his tenure of office, for Lord Drrsy or 
Mr. Disragti to commit, without his consent and aid, any 
act of diplomatic rashness. Of all leading statesmen, not ex- 
cepting Mr. Giapstone, Lord StaN.ey is perhaps most devoted 
to the maintenance of His supposed deficiency 
in imagination tends to concentrate his attention on the 
material advantages of economy and prudence. A senti- 
mental horror of war often makes room for an opposite im- 
pulse when benevolent or patriotic excitement supersedes the 
ordinary dislike to bloodshed. There was probably not a 
single member of the Peace Society who hesitated to sympa- 
thize with the exploits of Grant and SHERMaN, and it is 
impossible to foresee the contingencies in which philanthropy 
might again seem to be associated with the triumphs of 
armies. It is safer to rely on calculation than on impulse, 
for arguments of utility retain their force although they may 

sometimes be outweighed by opposite considerations. 
Unless Lord Staney’s character has been greatly misun- 
derstood, it is improbable that he will be, like some of his 
didactic, fussy, or officious. Lord MaLuessury’s 
exhortations to Cavour, to abstain from converting a petty 
State into a powerful Kingdom, were as idle as if they had 
been addressed three and twenty centuries before to Turmis- 
TocLks when he was engaged in « similar undertaking. An 
English Minister must be chary in his use of the only argu- 
ment. which is likely to weigh with foreign Governments ; 
and though the ultimate ibility of resistance must 
sometimes be visible, it ought seldom. to be obtrusive. Lord 
Sranuey is perhaps more in danger of imitating the great 
mistake of Lord AsgrprENn than, of provoking irritation 
by abortive interference. A judicious statesman ought 
to understand his own country well enough to know 
the probable limits of its patience; and when a quarrel is 
ultimately inevitable, it is better to attain its object by 


courteous and significant menace than by actual resort to 
force. Lord tempted the Emperor NicHoias into 
ions which would probably have been checked in time 

by a politic display of pugnacity. A Minister who is univer- 
sally known to be a friend of peace naturally commands the 
_ belief of allies and of opponents when, at rare intervals, he 
_ thinks it prudent to indicate that his tolerance may possibly 
be exhausted. M. Guizor is never tired of dwelling, in his 
Memoirs, on Lord ABERDEEN’S “in judgment to Sir 
Rosert Peet; but his narrative shows that French encroach- 

ments were often restrained by the Prime Mnruistzr’s suscepti- 
| bility, when the Foreran Secretary would have been content _ 
to rely implicitly on M. Guizor’s ostentatious moderation. 
Lord Srantey has at present no claim to the deference which 


long experience had secured both to Lord PatmersTon and. ~ 


Lord AserpeEn; but his character and reputation are 
_ probably well kno u in foreign Courts, and diplomatists will 
B2 
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not expect any advantage from attempts to play on his pre- 
judices or foibles. 

No other member of the new Cabinet would have been 
equally acceptable, as Foreign Minister, to the Government of 
Washington. Notwithstanding his birth and his political 
associations, no Englishman or American would suspect Lord 
Srantey of a theoretical objection to Republics. If he 
distrusts democracy, his objections are probably founded 
on a doubt whether universal suffrage conduces to frugal 
expenditure or to habitual preference of peace. During 
the civil war he carefully abstained from any expression of 
preference, although he judiciously anticipated the success 
of the stronger combatant. There is perhaps something 
American in his habits of thought, and in the structure of 
his mind, although the likeness must be traced in the 
republic of FRANKLIN rather than in the democratic em- 
pire of more recent times. Without attempting to vie 
with Mr. Sewarp in the voluminous display of controver- 
sial rhetoric, Lord Stan.ey will probably have little tempta- 
tion to offend against American sensitiveness. Politicians 
in the States are not ignorant that, until a late period, Lord 
SranLey was a favourite of Mr. Bricut’s, who justly appre- 
ciated his perfect exemption from ordinary aristocratic preju- 
dices. The cultivation of a good understanding with the 
United States is so important an object that the relations of 
the Foreign Secretary with the Government of Washington 
are in some degree a test of his fitness for his office. 


The coming year may not improbably raise the most com- 
plicated questions which have required the decision of an Eng- 
lish Cabinet since the Congress of Vienna. Obvious expediency, 
indeed, and universal consent have determined the absolute neu- 
trality of England in the German and Italian quarrels; and onl 
the most incapable Minister would avow predilections whic 
might be offensive to the future conqueror in a struggle which 
has no direct bearing on any English interest, except so far as 
it is likely to promote the perfect or partial union both of 
Germany and of Italy. As long as the present belligerents 
are left to themselves, they are all entitled to the friendly 
regard of England. Lord Srantey is not likely to trouble 
Count Bismark with lectures on the evils of ambition, or to 
expatiate, in despatches to the Ambassador at Vienna, on the 
sacred rights of nationalities. He probably understands that 
a war ostensibly commenced on the most frivolous pre- 
texts is really waged on all sides for objects of vital im- 
portance. Extraneous remonstrances would be as unjust 
as useless; and it may be hoped that, in future as in 
past history, a war between England and any one of 
the present combatants will be absolutely unknown. Some 
of the most considerable members of Lord Dersy’s Cabinet 
retain the predilection for Austria which has long been a tradi- 
tion in the Tory party, and the principal recommendation of 
Lord Srantey is his supposed neutrality or indifference among 
three Powers which are almost equally entitled to the friendly 
regards, if not to the active good wishes, of England. What 
Europe needs is a stable equilibrium as the basis of a per- 
manent balance of power, and not the gratification of any 
sentimental sympathy. The probable result of a war is a 
worthier subject of speculation than the moral virtues or de- 
fects of the statesmen by whom it may have been commenced. 
In 1859, Lord Matmessury at the same time favoured Austria, 
courted France, and displayed insuperable dislike to Piedmont. 
It was impossible to combine more skilfully every possible 
error of policy, and it is fortunate that the management of 
affairs is now entrusted to a cooler judgment. 


Far graver difficulties will arise when France enters upon 
the scene. The warnings of semi-official Parisian journalists 
already herald the announcement of decisions which will try 
the strength of the long-established Western alliance. Day after 
day, paragraphs on the excesses of the Belgian press stand side 
by side with eulogies on the moderation of a Sovereign who 


abstains from plundering his neighbours as long as they care- 
fully abstain from improving their own condition by territorial 
extension or by national union. It is supposed, upon plausible | 
grounds, that the Prussian Minister has an understanding with | 
the Tuileries of the same kind with the famous compact of 
Plombiéres; but history seldom reproduces itself with perfect 
exactness, and it may perhaps be found that Count Bismark 
has in one respect been more crafty or more lucky than 
Count Cavour. The Rhenish provinces will be safe from the 
moment at which Prussia finds herself strong enough to treat 
on equal terms with France. If Germany were base enough 
to concede one of the most ancient portions of her own 
territory to alien cupidity, it would not be the business of 
England to interfere with the bargain. The seizure ef a 
State which owes no allegiance te Germany would be a mere 


daring wrong, and it would be a direct challenge to England, 
The aggression would be impossible if Prussian supre 

in Germany had been consolidated eighteen years ago, 
the great North German Power should, for temporary reasons, 
be an accomplice in the aggression, England might be 

in a position of some difficulty. It is, however, the duty of any 
Minister who may direct foreign affairs to use his utmost efforts 
to prevent the confiscation of a free and flourishing kingdom 
which has only the fault of insufficient strength. It is certain 
that, in spite of secret engagements, Germany would deeply 
regret and resent the annexation of Belgium to France; and 
it might not be impossible to organize an alliance which 
would prevent the completion of any such design. Lord 
StTaNnLey may be trusted not to involve the country in an 
wanton quarrel. Until he has shown a want of spirit, it is 
but fair to assume that he will also adhere to the policy which 
has for two centuries been traditional in England. 


MR. DISRAELI AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


ee impression that Mr. Giapstone and his colleagues 
were quitting their offices in a fit of pique is fast passin: 
away, and people are beginning to acknowledge that it was 
right and dignified for the Liberal Government to resign. A 
vote of confidence would have been a poor substitute for con- 
fidence itself, and the time had come when it was evident 
that Mr. Guapstone could neither control Parliament nor 
his own party with advantage to himself or to his cause, 
Mr. Guapstone’s failure as a leader has been partly his 
own fault, partly the fault of the Liberal members, 
perhaps the fault of the House of Commons. Now that he 
has been definitely defeated in the great struggle of the 
Session, no generous critic would wish to dwell unnecessarily 
upon the Parliamentary shortcomings of a man of genius; 
but it is most important for the future that Mr. GLapstong 
should be told faithfully where he is wrong, and it must be 
allowed that he might have remained the man of genius 
and the Liberal that he is, and yet have been a better 
leader of the House. It will indeed always be difficult for an 
enthusiast to lead such a varied assembly well. Mr. Giap- 
sToNE’s mind seems always in a state of fermentation ; he is 
always being converted by somebody to something, just as if 
he were a boy in a debating society ; and nobody can be sure 
that he will not with equal fervour be following Mr. Mitt and 
Mr. Jevons to-day, Mr. CaRLYLE to-morrow, and Ecce Homo 
on the day after. Each successive enthusiasm is with him 
genuine and overwhelming; and he is distressingly eager, 
whenever he has a fresh fever, that the whole of the House of 
Commons should immediately catch it too. In a partial 
and admiring audience such earnest aad fiery impulsiveness 
might be tolerated. But the House of Commons, though it 
admires Mr. Guapstone’s rhetorical power, is not devoted 
to him personally. One great party in particular among his 
audience cannot but feel that he once belonged to their own 
ranks, that he has left them through a train of feeling 
and of reasoning which they do not like, and that he 
is daily drifting further from all that they approve 
and esteem. ‘They do not understand being summoned 
by the most solemn adjurations to sympathize with his 
internal excitement during this change, and they look with 
undisguised impatience on each new phase of his con- 
version. A considerable section of the Liberal party feel 
the same difficulty about Mr. Giapstong, though in a less 
degree. Mr. Giapstone’s barlef during the last few years 
has been always malting, and malting with some little fit- 
fulness and irregularity. Men whose barley has long since 
malted do not care to be forced to go through the malting 
process over again. Yet he expects his own friends to follow him 
through every stage of mental development, to take intellectual 
crotchets on the day he takes them, and to recover from them 
pari passu with himself. Every now and then, as Mr. Grant 
Durr complained about the Oxford Tests Bill, he turns 
round and fires a volley into his own ranks, and the conse- 
quence is that on some of the crucial questions of the day 
Mr. GLapstone can be depended upon by neither side of the 
House. In a great leader such mental drawbacks as these are 
startling, and for the time fatal. On the other hand, there has 
certainly been a disposition on the part of Parliament to make 
the most of these defects. In party warfare, and when 
eat interests are at stake, one can scarcely judge those 
Loslly who seek to take advantage of the excitability of a 
Minister whose policy they disapprove, and the best men 
of the Conservative party have not overstept the limits 
of fair fighting. Buta good many Censervatives have taken 
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esman, and have sometimes interrupted and sometimes 
poo him in a rather ungenerous "om calculated to 
nerease the very failings on his part of which they so much 
mplain. During this Session Mr. GLapstone has evidently 
as doing his best to control himself, and to keep his temper 
in debate. His enemies have not been willing to give him 
credit for all his real efforts, and have not been backward to 
fan every little blaze of petulance intoa flame. A considerable 
ion of the country outside, which is not near enough to 
Mr. Giapstoxe to be offended with his peculiarities of 
tem ent, and which has not to sit and listen to the 
enthusiasm with which he lectures everybody on the most 
momentous and the most trivial subjects alike, from the 
Reform Bill down to the adjournment of the House, does 
not comprehend why the House of Commons seems so 
jrritated with its leader. The characteristics which damage 
him inside the House do not damage him with the coun- 
wy in an equal degree. As he has generous qualities 
that fit him for the task of influencing popular opinion, 
it would be a great pity if the House of Commons and 
the country were permanently to differ about Mr. Grap- 
stone. There is some danger, nevertheless, of this divergence 
of opinion—a danger which can only be averted if Mr. 
Gapstone trains himself carefully, during his absence from 
power, to lead the House of Commons better when he next 
returns to office; and if the House of Commons, on the other 
hand, consents to bear with and make allowances for Mr. 
Gapstone during this novitiate, until he has taught himself 
to be a better and more faultless general. 


The leadership of the House has now passed into the hands 
of his great antagonist, and though Mr. Grapstone has virtues 
to which Mr. DisraELI never can attain, Mr. Disraexi in 
return possesses practical qualities in which Mr. GLapsToNE is 
as yet wanting. We all know what there is against Mr. 
DiskaELI, and why it is that the public views his advent 
to the first position in Parliament with mixed feelings. 
If circumstances had not placed him in the position of 
leader, he is not the man whom most Englishmen, or indeed 
most Conservatives, would choose to govern them. But 
he ought to have a fair trial, and it is more important 
for the moment to look at his merits than to remind 
ourselves of his antecedents. Mr. Disrak.i is cast in a more 
purely intellectual mould than Mr. Giapstone. He is 
harder, less impressionable, more self-contained man. He does 
not appear even to have the popular sympathies of a politician 
like the Emperor of the Frencu, and what sympathy he 
exhibits is generally on the side of power and success. The 
impression he usually leaves on the mind of an audience is 
that he disbelieves in all political sentimentality, and that, 
though he would sacrifice much for a scheme or a policy, he 
would sacrifice very little for a sentiment or an idea. He is 
not on that account less likely for a time to fill the vacant seat 
of Mr. GLapsTone with ability. It will be like a douche bath 
after a fierce tempest of generous emotion, and the House of 
Commons will not be sorry to have a short respite after a | 
tumultuous spring and summer. In the first place, Mr. Disrae.t 
has common sense, without having much common feeling. It | 
is indeed like the common sense of BoLINGBROKE, intel- 
lectual, ambitious, and not exempt at times from the sus- 
picion of intrigue. But it is, after all, a common sense that 
enables him to conduct public business efficiently, and that | 
keeps his from some lines of action which the public | 
would not tolerate. And, in addition to this, it is a common 
sense which steers him through a number of those little rocks 
and shoals which stud the path of a leader of the House 
of Commons. He is not likely to weary or to irritate the 
mass of members ; and the House of Commons—being, as the 
Thirty-nine Articles remark of General Councils, an assembly 
of erring men—enjoys keenly the comfort, especially afterdinner, 
of being neither bored nor drilled nor lectured. Few leaders 
of the House have ever been more consistently courteous and 
obliging to independent members, and on the few, ions 
when Mr. Disrazi’s tact fails him, it is not becat™® he has 
not calculated carefully what he is doing, but because he has 
calculated wrong. There are not many statesmen who have 
studied so industriously as he has done the temper and habits 
of an English Parliament, or who are so versed in all its 
traditions and procedure. Considering that he has neither the 

ronhomie of Lord PaLMERsTON, nor the personal aad family posi- 
tion of Lord Russe, and that his own party feel no warm glow 
of loyal affection towards him, his talents as a leader may fairly 
be deemed remarkable. It may be said that all this comes to 
Very little, and that a grain of noble and spirited enthusiasm 
18 worth all such practical powers of generalship. The criti- 


originate and carry great popular measures, One may can- 
didly admit that Mr. Daman is not the man to ipive 
and guide England at a great crisis, and that there are 
even men among his own party who would be more fitted 
than himself for such a task. But Parliament has 
work to do of a very valuable kind, which is of a much 
more commonplace description. And for conducting the or- 
dinary business of a Session, when no great cause is the sub- 
ject of dispute, a great deal depends on the practical ability of 
the leader of the House of Commons, on his self-command, 
and his readiness to accommodate others. Nobody is likely 
to suspect us of undue admiration of Mr. Disragui. As a 
financier he is inferior to Mr. Giapsrone, as an orator or 
popular statesman he scarcely comes up to his level; but, for 
all that, he is a capable leader of the House of Commons, and 
the sudden collapse of the Liberal Cabinet, and the conse- 
quent disorganization of the Liberal party, render it desirable 
that the House of Commons during the present interregnum 
should be well led. 
Mr. who resembles the late Lord in 
few respects, resembles him certainly in one; for as yet he 
has created no school of personal adherents. Lord PaLmerston’s 
mantle has fallen upon nobody. When the time arrives for 
Mr. Disraz i to have a mantle, it will be equally difficult for 
him to find an heir or a devisee. Occasionally, in the world 


_ of literature, one comes upon a solitary votary of his, or a secret 
| worshipper. 


Political essays are now and then consecrated 
to his name, and Dr. Kengatey has dedicated to his honour 
a thick and interminable volume of philosophy or poetry, or 
both, or neither. But within the cordon of future Conservative 
statesmen there is perhaps not a single one who will 

down to the next generation a link of the Hermaic chain. 
Lord Sran.ey, Sir Starrorp Nortucore, and Lord Cransorne 
are politicians who command the mal respect of 
all sections of the House, but though they will sit in 
the Cabinet over which Mr. Diskazti virtually presides, 
none of the three bear the marks of Mr. Disrae.i’s forming 
hand. He has organized a party without creating a single 
personal disciple of any cofispicuous mark. Like OzyMaNp1As, 
he will contribute nothing to the future except a torso of 
himself. It may be that the Conservative party is at present. 
suffering from the mysterious disease which falls sometimes 
upon one side of the House, and sometimes upon another—a 
want of young blood. But it is a significant symptom that. 
the best Conservative saplings that are growing up to fame 
and position are growing up beside Mr. Diskagui, and not 
under him. The nursery of Sir Rosert Prev uced. 
many stately trees. Whigs of a more stunted growth repre- 
sent themselves occasionally as seedlings of Lord RussgLL. 
Mr. GLADsTONE inspirits and animates a distinct gathering, 
composed, it is true, of men most dissimilar to himself, and Lord 
STANLEY promises in time to have a following of his own; but 
there has been as yet no notable cone shed by the DisraELi 
bough. The curse of sterility has fallen upon the sacred cedar of 
Lebanon. The truth is that Mr. Disraevi has a party and a 
cause; it is not so certain that he himself has a creed. This 
deficiency will not prevent him from filling the gap that has 
been made at the head of the House of Commons, and from 
filling it with propriety. Parliament is perhaps just now a 
little sick of deals - of have creeds, and will cheerfully 
acquiesce in Mr. Disrag.’s easy and tolerable reign until the 
Liberals, who are at present like sheep without a shepherd, 
gather themselves again for the battle. 


TEN PER CENT. 


TS criticism on the tactics of the Bank of England since 
the commencement of the crisis has been so general, and 
in some instances so severe, that it may not be uninterest- 
ing to examine rather closely both the grounds on which the 
Bank has been condemned, and those which are urged in its 
justification. The attack upon the policy of the Directors 
generally takes the form of an indictment with two counts. 
In the first place, it is said that, in maintaining the ten per 
cent. rate of discount under recent circumstances, the Bank . 
is departing from the rules which it has followed for many 
ears, and introducing a system of greater stringency than 
ever before been established. In the second place, 
it is urged that, whether this be so or not, the peculiar 
circumstances of the time have been such as to justify 
and call for greater relaxation than would be safe or 


from what is said on its behalf, meet each of them by a 
direct traverse. It weuld say, in short, that it has not been 
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departing at all’ from its settled practice, and, farther, that the 
present is‘not a time for relaxation of ordinary rules, but, on 
the contrary, for the most scrupulous adherence to the strict 
maxims of prudence. 

Let us take these two questions separately. In considering 
the former, the first thing to be done is to ascertain as exactly 
as may be what the ordinary rule of the Bank is in adjusting 
the terms on which it offers to discount bills. Any abso- 
lutely self-acting rule is, of course, out of the question in 
the Bank of England, as it is in any other bank, but the 
principle which has been steadily followed for many years 
approximates somewhat closely to such a rule. It may 
be stated briefly by saying that the Bank always acts on 
the principle of keeping what, aceording to the practice and 
traditions of sound banking, is regarded as a safe reserve. 
If the reserve sinks below the point of safety, it is reinforced 
by exacting higher terms, and so restricting the demand for 
accommodation. If the reserve grows to an unprofitably 
large amount, some of it is put into remunerative employment 
by reducing the rate of discount sufficiently to tempt the 
public to bring more bills for discount. We need hardly 
say that, in speaking of the Bank, we mean only the Banking 
department. The Issue department is not the Bank at all, 
and, except in the indirect way which we shall presently 
notice, the amount of bullion there deposited has no influence 
whatever on the monetary policy of the Bank proper. These 
being the settled maxims of the Bank, we must go a step 
further and inquire what it is that is considered a sate 
reserve. Safe is of necessity a word of comparison, but 
the Bank has by long practice accustomed the public to 
see that a certain condition of the reserve is generally 
accompanied by a corresponding rate of discount. There 
is, however, a subsidiary consideration which to some extent 
modifies the action of the Bank. The reserve may fall 
either in consequence of demands traceable to a foreign drain, 
or merely of those which grow out of home requirements ; 
and it has long been recognised that a foreign drain is 
much the more dangerous of the fwo, and that, while any 
sudden expansion of the domestic demand soon corrects 
itself or may be controlled with slight measures of restriction, 
more energetic efforts are needed to combat the influence of 
a foreign drain. Accordingly, it will be found that, when 
the banking reserve has been depressed during a foreign 
drain, the action of the Bank has always been more 
prompt and stringent than is thought necessary when the 
weakness of the reserve is attributable solely to our 
internal trade. There is never any difficulty in discrimi- 
nating between these two cases, though it is true that one 
may sometimes merge into the other. A foreign demand 
must be fed by gold, and accordingly its existence or non- 
existence is measured by the growth or diminution of the 
bullion. Except for this purpose, the state of the Issue 
department is wholly immaterial with reference to the rate of dis- 
count; and the system of management in the Bank parlour may 
be said to be to regulate the rate with reference to the banking 
reserve, only making it a shade more stringent than it otherwise 
would be if the reduction in the reserve happens to eoincide 
with a diminution in the store of bullion. This is not merely 
what may be called the Bank view, but it purports to be also 
the view of its most energetic assailants. They insist that the 
state of the reserve during the last few weeks has been more 
favourable than ever before accompanied a ten per cent. rate, 
and that, so far as the bullion touches the question at all, its 
increase has been conclusive against the actual existence of a 
foreign drain, whatever grounds may exist for anticipating such 
an occurrence hereafter. Confining ourselves to the past, we 
may say truly that, until the present week, gold has been coming 
in from America and elsewhere faster than it has. been flowing 
out to France and other Continental countries, and, though the 
stoppage of the American supply may soon alter these relations, 
the evil of a foreign drain has not come upon us yet, and need 
not aggravate the precautions which the depression of the 
reserve may have rendered necessary. These are the asser- 
tions on which the Bank is aceused, and if it. is true that its 
normal rule has been. departed from, the case against it: 
must be considered as established: 


The facts relied on to prove the cliarge, however, are: 


net conclusive. Comparisons have been made with other 
periods when the reserve was as low as, or evem lower 
than, it. is at present; and it is said that if six per cent: 


was a safe rate, for example, in October, 1865, with a reserve 
below 5,000,0008,, tliere could have: been no: necessity for 


tem per cent. in June, 1866, when the reserve was consider- 
ably more than 5,000,000/, This reasoning would’ be un- 


answerable if the suflicieney: of{the reserve depended only 
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‘on its absolute amount; but it is not n tobe g 
banker to understand that safety depends, not on the: 
_absolute amount of available notes, but on the propor. 
_ tion which the reserve may bear to the aggregate liabilities 
of the Bank. The attention of the public has-been so exely 
sively directed to the figures which give the amount of thy 
reserve and the bullion, that the fluctuations in the liabilities 
of the Bank have been almost entirely overlooked. T 
have been very remarkable. Ordinarily the Bank has held 
from 12,000,000/. to 14,000,000/. or thereabouts of privaty 
deposits, and this sum was not exceeded up to the day of 
OverenD, Gurney, and Co.’s failure. Since that time g9 
mrny aceounts have been transferred to the safest of al] 
banks, and the balances of the joint-stock banks have been 
so large, that the aggregate of private deposits rose a week 
ago to 20,800,000/., while the Government balance wag 
little short of 8,000,c00/. All this sum of more than 
28,000,000/. was liable to be drawn out as required, and it js 
obvious that a reserve which would be quite safe for a bank 
with 20,000,000/, of deposits may be insufficient when the 
total liabilities have been increased thirty or forty per: cent, 
The real measure of the proper rate of discount, in other wo 
is not the absolute amount of the reserve, but the proportion 
which it bears to the aggregate deposits. If this proportion jg 
higher than has generally been accompanied by a ten per cent, 
rate, then the Bank of England must be pronounced guilty of 
having disregarded its own rules. If it is not higher, the 
Directors may claim an acquittal, at any rate, on the first.count 
of the indictment. It would require a minute examination 
of the Bank returns for years to supply a positive answer 
to the question whether this is so or not; but a suff- 
cient comparison for our purpose will be afforded by 
taking the returns of two earlier periods in the present year, 
In February the liabilities to depositors were 16,790,000l, 
and the reserve 6,6g0,000l.; that is to say, the reserve wag 
considerably more than one-third of the liabilities, and the rate 
of discount was then eight per cent. In April liabilities of 
18,000,0e0/. were supported by a reserve of 6,580,000l., still 
more than one-third, and the rate of discount was six per cent. 
Shortly before the panic, again, on the 3rd of May, the total 
deposits were 18,500,000/., and the reserve 5,600,000l., some- 
what nearer a third than a quarter of the liabilities, and then 
the rate was put up to seven percent. If we examine the last 
two returns we find a very different ratio. On the 28th of 
June the reserve, it is true, was about 5,300,000/., but then the 
liabilities were nearly 29,000,000l., or more than five times 
as large. On Thursday last the Government balance had, as 
usual at this period, been reduced, and the total deposits were 
below 27,000,000/.; but from the same cause the reserve 
had fallen to little more than 4,000,000/., and the ratio was 
therefore still less favourable. In the face of these figures 
it cannot but be admitted that the Bank has. not departed 
from its ordinary rules in the direction of greater stringency, 
as a mere reference to the absolute amount of the reserve 
has been supposed to indicate. 


The answer of the Bank to the second charge. 
admits of being put in so precise a shape. It isacknowledged 
on all hands that during:a period of actual panic an increase 
in the rate of dixeount, instead of checking demand and 
strengthening the reserve, has exactly the opposite ten- 
dency, by aggravating existing alarm. The law of supply 
and demand becomes for the moment as much in abeyance 
as the civil laws of a country in the throes of revolt 
tion. It was this, and this alone, which justified the 
Government letter; and the same consideration, it is urged, 
ought to have prevailed with the Bank to grant easier terms 
than wouldordinarily correspond to theactual state of itsreserve. 
It is insisted that the very large amount of accommodation 
taken from the Bank would have been diminished rather than 
increased by a lower rate of interest, and that the complete 
subsidence of alarm would before this have restored to the 
Bank th@g,000,000/. of notes now in the hands of the publie 
in exces#of their usual requirements. The Bank has net 
yielded to these arguments, partly perhaps because it doubted 
whether the demand was so largely due to mere panic as has 
been supposed,, but still mere from the conviction that ure 
gular indulgences to- trade, like the indulgence granted to the 
Bunk itself} are only permissible during the paroxysms of 4 
panic, and that it is the duty of the Directors to revert # 
soon as maybe to their ordinary rules of prudence, both for 
the: sake of their own stability and to avert the aggravated 
consequences which: measures of relaxation, if they proved 
unsuccessful, would inevitably bring. These considerations 


will not satisfy those whe are convinced that the restoration ot 
confidence was all that has been wanted for some weeks p 
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oe Bank Directors far more intelligible than it appeared 
on a cursory view of the position of the establishment ; and 
even though a bolder course in the first instance might have 
been justified for the purpose of allaying panic, no one would 
now wish to see the Bank Directors act otherwise than on 
their normal rules of prudence. 


GLADSTONE AND LIBERTY. 


taken his vocation in accepting a joint tribuneship of the 


vesbdre trade to 2 normal state, but they render the course | But the polite Lucraftites ordered out the lady of the house, 
who faced the mob much as Marte-Antornette did not face 

another mob; and Mrs. GLapstone, accompanied by her two 

_ daughters, remained on the balcony bowing and curtseying to 
Lucrart and his friends. 
fashionable and political life attracted comment ; but we are not 

_ aware that, whatever people may have thought, the critics of this 
curious proceeding said anything inconsistent with that delicacy 
and consideration which are due to a lady’s proceedings. The 
_ newspapers for the last month have frequently told us that 
Mr. GLapsToNE went down to the House in an open carriage, 


Such a very unusual incident in 


Mrs. GLADSTONE bow- 


ie is not perhaps true to say that Mr. Guapstonr has mis- | accompanied by Mrs. GLApsToxe, apparently with a view to 


Je with Mr. Bricut. It is not true, because the objection 
implies that Mr. Giapstone has a vocation. This may be 
fairly doubted. Mr. GiapsToxE has yet to show that he is 
capable of the very highest form of the dignity of manhood. 
He is master of many things—elocution, words, literature, 

lication to business; but not of the only thing worth a 
man’s real care—himself. He has always acted and talked 
as though he were for the time possessed. And he is pos- 
sessed—possessed by his last convictions; but then his con- 
victions overpower him ab extra, and he never seems to 
act as though convictions were self-evolved. Mr. Giap- 
sTONE’s convictions come to him; he does not produce them. 


of feeling or opinion; his hasty adoption and hasty abandon- 
ment of views, such us those of his early Church and State 
speculations; his sudden outbursts of generous but uncalcu- 
lating zeal, as in his letter to Lord Anerpren on Naples; his 
eloquent apology for pocket boroughs five or six years ago: his 
wild and premature thoughts flung out on the subject of the 
Confederate “nation”; his alternate exhibitions of petulance 
and suppleness as leader of the House of Commons—all show 
the same cast of character which could find a crypto-Chris- 


attract popular cheers and attention. 
ing in her balcony and accepting Lucrart’s “ ovation ”—in 
which there were no eggs—was only much the same as Mrs. 
GLADSTONE in an open carriage in Palace yard. But Mr.. 
GLapstTone chose to take uffence at that being noticed which 
was done in the presence and at the demand of eight thousand 
howling and roaring and yelling patriots. So he wrote a 
letter to the Radical papers complaining of the criticism 
passed, if any criticism was passed, on this balcony scene, and 
| explaining that what was done was done in deference to the 
wishes of Policeman X. He added Mrs. Guapstone’s testi- 
_mony to “the respectable appearance and good order ” of her 


guests. No doubt Mrs. Giapsrone, at this extraordinary “ At 
This is not the highest form of mind. His various phases | 


assisted at her unusual reception. 
have been at the pains of remembering —only he never 


| amenities on Carlton House Terrace. 
_ STONE’s house—we quote the official Observer—the crowd pro- 


“Home,” was bound to say something civil for those who 
But Mr. GLapstoxe might 


takes the trouble of putting two things together—how his 
wife’s fashionable assembly disported themselves after their 
On leaving Mr. Guap- 


ceeded to Pall Mall, and amused themselves with ‘ hootings 
“and groanings, which only ceased when they had fairly ex- 
“ hausted themselves, in front of the Carlton Club,” and with 


tianity in the Iliad, or discover a sublime act of national | yelling at the members personally, and with well-meant at- 
duty and self-sacrifice in an ingenious and harmless mani- | tempts to escalade the steps. After this exhibition of “ 


pulation of Savings Banks’ money. These things, which 
make up Mr. Grapstone’s life, mark the man, who is not 
inconsistent exactly, but rather, like Porr’s women, with- 
out character. Character depends on self-restraint, and Mr. 
never restrains himself. 


sents itself, and to say it as strongly and viciously as pos- 


sible. But this is just what Mr. GLapstone is always doing. | 


He is always committing himself. His moral and intellectual 
thousand subjects; but so is a fly’s. 
thousand facets; but a fly can only see one thing at once, and 
has no conception of relative proportion and magnitude. Mr. 


GLapsTONE may be, like SuaksPEARE, myriad-minded ; but his_ 


Such a assemblages, or which leaves it to the discretion or timidity of 


vision of a single object is sadly small and imperfect. 
mind is incapable of perceiving an absurdity. The sense of ab- 
surdity and incongruity depends on the faculty of comparison, 
and this is the faculty which Mr. Gianstone lacks. None but 
those afflicted with moral colour-blindness, like Mr. Guap- 
STONE, can fail to see the wild absurdity of thinking, or even 
pretending to think, that Mr. Beates and his lieutenant, Mr. 
Lucrarft, represent anything but folly, ignorance, and vul- 
garity. Wuitkes understood Wilkesites; but the more modern 


demagogue will not, indeed cannot, appreciate his friends and | 
Wirkes only leered and chuckled, with his tongue | 


clients. 
in his cheek, and an additional squint, as the Guildhall echoed 
with “ Witkes and Liberty”; but to the ears of the late 
Cuancettor of the Excnequrr the Trafalgar Square squeak of 


“ Gapstone and Liberty ” is only asolemn hymn and majestic | 


echo of a great and eternal truth, the mighty appeal of a 
whole people, proclaiming the rights of their fellow-Christians 
and the everlasting heritage of our common flesh and blood. 
Very sublime, but very ridiculous; but then Mr. Giap- 
STONE cannot see that it is ridiculous. And, what is much 
worse, he cannot see that it is also very mischievous. 
Last Wednesday week this Mr. Lucrart raised this “ rally- 
“ing ery of Reform, which must now be ‘ GLapsTone and 
“*Liberty,’” aus he announced it, and he and his mob pro- 
ceeded to show its meaning. To do the Hoxton journeyman 
only simple justice, he was explicit enough in saying what he 
meant by Reform. He and his friends passed a resolution in 
favour of “nothing short of registered manhood suflrage.” 


This is the liberty with which they identify the name of 
GiapstonE, and to this—for he has not disavowed it—Mr. | 
get at the riddle of character. 


Giabstone stands hereafter committed. After this exposition 
of “Guapstong and Liberty,” Lucnart, or at least his 8,000 
friends, proceeded to Carlton House Terrace, to get a speech 
out of their new Miraneau. Accident (or was it a last lurk- 
ing sense of propriety?) found Mr. Guapstone from home. 


_“ order,” it was only by the tardy interference of the police 
| that Lord Excno’s house was protected from violence. Nor 
| did this “inauguration” of the new cri de guerre, “GLADSTONE 


|“ and Liberty,” stand alone. 
It is only a woman 


who feels it to be a duty to say the first thing that pre- | 


On Monday night Trafalgar 
Square was occupied in force by (we are told) 60,000 of 
GLapstTone’s lambs—a CoLeNnso seems to be wanted to investi- 
gate these curious numerals—and that silliest of the silly, 
Epmunp Beates, Revising Barrister, denounced Parliament as 


usurpation”; and another body of Reformers which has 
eye may be so constituted as to enable him to take in a 


A fly’s eye has a. 


invited Mr. GLapsTone to its gatherings announces open-air 
and intimidation meetings to be held in the heart of the City 


_and in every part of London, and all for Guapstone and 


Liberty. 
We say nothing of that view of the law which permits such 


a police officer to determine what sort of meeting is in his judg- 


| ment likely to endanger the public peace, and to decide what 
_amount of yelling and groaning is calculated to excite terror 
| andalarm ; but we take these demonstrations at the estimate of 
| their friends and of Mr. Guapstoye. We are assured that they 
| do represent the working-man. Mr. Beaces is quite indignant 


at the Trafalgar Square crowd being described as a mob of 
roughs and gamins. The working-man, then, is a personage 
whose best arguments are mobbings and howlings, and who 
thinks that to hustle Mr. Lowe and to pelt Lord Excuo consti- 
tute what Mr. GLapstone, in his pleonastic verbiage, calls “ a 
“ calm, serious, orderly, and temperate expression of opinion.” 
Be it so. This is what Mr. GLapstone formally adopts. He 
puts himself into communication with the working-man in 
this character. Having the opportunity, as a great Minister 
of State, of remonstrating against this sort of thing, and of 
protesting against such scenes as that which was enacted at 
his own door—of vindicating the law and of discouraging mob 


_ violence and the paltry, vulgar, and cowardly intimidation of 
-Lucrart’s hordes Mr. GLapstoxe only seems to regret that 


he cannot put himself at the head of his ragged regiment, 
because he must reserve all his energies of factious agitation 


| for Lancashire. 


The day will come when some biographer will collect Mr, 


_ Gravsroxe’s fugitive pieces. We trust that his letter on Mrs, 


Giapstone’s “ ovation,” and that just addressed to the Trades- 


| unionist Grorce Porrer, will not be forgotten. Such State- 


papers are rare in English political history, and we would not 
willingly that they should die. They help us at least to 
And the day will also come 
when Mr. GiapstonE himself, in some better mood—for we 
believe that he.is even yet capable of a better and higher 
mood, when the demon of vanity and ill-temper and 
failure and disappointment has been cast out of him 
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departing at all’ from its settled practice, and, furtlier, that the 
present is'‘not a time for relaxation of ordinary rules, but, on 


the contrary, for the most scrupulous adherence to the strictest _ 


maxims of prudence. ‘ 
Let us take these two questions separately. In considering 
the former, the first thing to be done is to ascertain as exactly 
as may be what the ordinary rule of the Bank is in adjusting 
the terms on which it offers to discount bills. Any abso- 
lutely self-acting rule is, of course, out of the question in 
the Bank of England, as it is in any other bank, but the 
principle which has been steadily followed for many years 
approximates somewhat closely to such a rule. It may 
be stated briefly by saying that the Bank always acts on 
the principle of keeping what, according to the practice and 
traditions of sound banking, is regarded as a safe reserve. 
If the reserve sinks below the point of safety, it is reinforced 
by exacting higher terms, and so restricting the demand for 
accommodation. If the reserve grows to an unprofitably 
large amount, some of it is put into remunerative employment 
by reducing the rate of discount sufficiently to tempt the 
public to bring more bills for discount. We need hardly 
say that, in speaking of the Bank, we mean only the Banking 
department. The Issue department is not the Bank at all, 
and, except in the indirect way which we shall presently 
notice, the amount of bullion there deposited has no influence 
whatever on the monetary policy of the Bank proper. These 
being the settled maxims of the Bank, we must go a step 
further and inquire what it is that is considered a safe 
reserve. Safe is of necessity a word of comparison, but 
the Bank has by long practice accustomed the public to 
see that a certain condition of the reserve is generally 
accompanied by a corresponding rate of discount. There 
is, however, a subsidiary consideration which to some extent 
modifies the action of the Bank. The reserve may fall 
either in consequence of demands traceable to a foreign drain, 
or merely of those which grow out of home requirements ; 
and it has long been recognised that a foreign drain is 
much the more dangerous of the pwo, and that, while any 
sudden expansion of the domestic demand soon corrects 
itself or may be controlled with slight measures of restriction, 
more energetic efforts are needed to combat the influence of 
a foreign drain. Accordingly, it will be found that, when 
the banking reserve has been depressed during a foreign 
drain, the action of the Bank has always been more 
prompt and stringent than is thought necessary when the 
weakness of the reserve is attributable solely to our 
internal trade. There is never any difficulty in discrimi- 
nating between these two cases, though it is true that one 
may sometimes merge into the other. A foreign demand 
must be fed by gold, and accordingly its existence or non- 
existence is measured by the growth or diminution of the 
bullion. Except for this purpose, the state of the Issue 
department is wholly immaterial with reference to the rate of dis- 
count; and the system of management in the Bank parlour may 
be said to be to regulate the rate with reference to the banking 
reserve, only making it a shade more stringent than it otherwise 
would be if the reduction in the reserve happens to coincide 
with a diminution in the store of bullion. This is not merely 
what may be called the Bank view, but it purports to be also 


the view of its most energetic assailants. They insist that the | 


state of the reserve during the last few weeks has been more 
favourable than ever before accompanied a ten per cent. rate, 
and that, so far as the bullion touches the question at all, its 
increase has been conclusive against the actual existence of a 
foreign drain, whatever grounds may exist for anticipating such 
an occurrence hereafter. Confining ourselves to the past, we 
may say truly that, until the present week, gold has been coming 
in trom America and elsewhere faster than it has. been flowing 
out to France and other Continental countries, and, though the 
stoppage of the American supply may soon alter these relations, 
the evil of a foreign drain has not come upon us yet, and need 
not aggravate the precautions which the depression of the 
reserve may have rendered ne These are the asser- 
tions on which the Bank is aceused, and if it. is true that its 
normal rule has been. departed from, the case against it: 
must be considered as established: 

The facts relied on to prove the charge, however, are: 
net conclusive. Comparisons have been made with other 
periods when the reserve was as low as, or even lower 
than, it. is at present; and it is said that if six per cent: 


was 4 safe rate, for example, in October, 1865, with a reserve. 
below 5,000,0008,, tliere could have been no: necessity 


ten. per cent. in June, 1866, when the reserve was consider: 
ably more than 5,000,000/. This reasoning would’ be un- 


answerable if the suflicieney: of{the reserve depended only 


on its absolute amount; but it is not Necessary tobe: » 
banker to understand that safety depends, not: on the: 
absolute amount of available notes, but on the 
_ tion which the reserve may bear to the ager liabilities 
of the Bank. The attention of the public or 80 ional 
sively directed to the figures which give the amount of the 
reserve and the bullion, that the fluctuations in the liabilitie, 
of the Bank have been almost entirely overlooked, J 
have been very remarkable. Ordinarily the Bank has held 
from 12,000,000/. to 14,000,000/. or thereabouts of privatg 
deposits, and this sum was not exceeded up to the day of 
OverenD, Gurney, and Co.’s failure. Since that time go 
many accounts have been transferred to the safest of al] 
banks, and the balances of the joint-stock banks have been 
so large, that the aggregate of private deposits rose a week 
ago to 20,800,000/., while the Government balance wag 
little short of 8,000,000/. All this sum of more than 
28,000,000/. was liable to be drawn out as required, and it jg 
obvious that a reserve which would be quite safe for a bank 
with 20,000,000, of deposits may be insufficient when the 
total liabilities have been increased thirty or forty per: cent, 
The real measure of the proper rate of discount, in other wo: 
is not the absolute amount of the reserve, but the proportion 
which it bears to the aggregate deposits. If this proportion jg 
higher than has generally been accompanied by a ten per cent, 
rate, then the Bank of England must be pronounced guilty of 
having disregarded its own rules. If it is not higher, the 
Directors may claim an acquittal, at any rate, on the first-count 
of the indictment. It would require a minute examination 
of the Bank returns for years to supply a positive answer 
to the question whether this is so or not; but a suffi- 
cient comparison for our purpose will be afforded by 
taking the returns of two earlier periods in the present year, 
In February the liabilities to depositors were 16,790,0001, 
and the reserve 6,690,000l.; that is to say, the reserve was 
considerably more than one-third of the liabilities, and the rate 
of discount, was then eight per cent. In April liabilities of 
18,000,000/. were supported by a reserve of 6,580,000l., still 
more than one-third, and the rate of discount was six per cent. 
Shartly before the panic, again, on the 3rd of May, the total 
deposits were 13,500,000/., and the reserve 5,600,000l., some- 
what nearer a third than a quarter of the liabilities, and then 
the rate was put up to seven percent. If we examine the last 
two returns we find a very different ratio. On the 28th of 
June the reserve, it is true, was about 5,300,0001., but then the 
liabilities were nearly 29,000,000., or more than five times 
as large. On Thursday last the Government balance had, as 
usual at this period, been reduced, and the total deposits were 
below 27,000,000/.; but from the same cause the reserve 
had fallen to little more than 4,000,000/., and the ratio was 
therefore still less favourable. In the face of these figures 
it cannot but be admitted that the Bank has not departed 
from its ordinary rules in the direction of greater stringency, 
as a mere reference to the absolute amount of the reserve 
has been supposed to indicate, 


The answer of the Bank to the second charge. scarcely 
admits of being put in so precise a shape. It is acknowledged 
on all hands that during:a period of actual panic an imerease 
in the rate of diseount, instead of checking demand and 
strengthening the reserve, has exactly the opposite ten- 
dency, by aggravating existing alarm. The law of supply 
and demand becomes for the moment as much in abeyance 
as the civil laws of a country in the throes of revolt 
tien. It was this, and this alone, which justified the 
Government letter; and the same consideration, it is urged, 
ought to have prevailed with the Bank to grant easier terms 
than would ordinarily correspond to theactual state of itsreserve. 
It is insisted that the very large amount of accommodation 
taken {rom the Bank would have been diminished rather than 
inereased by a lower rate of interest, and that the complete 
subsidence of alarm would before this have restored: to the 
Bank th@g,000,000/. of notes now in the hands of the publie 
in exces#of their usual requirements. The Bank lias net 
yielded to these arguments, partly perhaps because it doubted 
whether the demand was so largely due to mere panic as has 
been suppesed,, but still more from the conviction that ure 
gular indulgences to- trade, like the indulgence granted to the 
Bunk: itself, are only permissible during the paroxysms of 4 
panic, and that it is the duty of the Directors to revert # 
soon as may’ be to their ordinary rules of prudence, both for 
the sake of their own stability and to avert the aggra 
consequences which measures of relaxation, if they proved 
unsuccessful, would inevitably bring. These considerations 


will not satisfy those whe arc convinced that the restoration’ 
confidence was ull that has been wanted for some weeks p 
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to vésbdre trade to a normal state, but they render the course 
of the Bank Directors far more intelligible than it appeared 
on a cursory view of the position of the establishment; and 
even though a bolder course in the first instance might have 
been justified for the purpose of allaying panic, no one would 
now wish to see the Bank Directors act otherwise than on 
their normal rules of prudence. 


GLADSTONE AND LIBERTY. 


is not perhaps true to say that Mr. GLapstone has mis- 
jel his vocation in accepting a joint tribuneship of the 
Je with Mr. Bricut. It is not true, because the objection 
implies that Mr. Guapstone has a vocation. This may be 
fairly doubted. Mr. Giapstoxr has yet to show that he is 
capable of the very highest form of the dignity of manhood. 
He is master of many things—elocution, words, literature, 
lication to business; but not of the only thing worth a 
man’s real care—himself. He has always acted and talked 
as though he were for the time possessed. And he is pos- 
sessed—possessed by his last convictions; but then his con- 
yictions overpower him ab extra, and he never seems to 
act as though convictions were self-evolved. Mr. Giap- 
sTONE’s convictions come to him; he does not produce them. 


This is not the highest form of mind. His various phases | 


of feeling or opinion ; his hasty adoption and hasty abandon- 
ment of views, such us those of his early Church and State 

ulations; his sudden outbursts of generous but uncalcu- 
lating zeal, as in his letter to Lord Aperpren on Naples; his 
eloquent apology for pocket boroughs five or six years ago; his 
wild and premature thoughts flung out on the subject of the 
Confederate “nation”; his alternate exhibitions of petulance 
and suppleness as leader of the House of Commons—all show 
the same cast of character which could find a crypto-Chris- 
tianity in the Iliad, or discover a sublime act of national 
duty and self-sacrifice in an ingenious and harmless mani- 
pulation of Savings Banks’ money. These things, which 
make up Mr. Grapstone’s life, mark the man, who is not 
inconsistent exactly, but rather, like Porr’s women, with- 
out character. Character depends on self-restraint, and Mr. 
GuapsTone never restrains himself. It is only a woman 
who feels it to be a duty to say the first thing that pre- 
sents itself, and to say it as strongly and viciously as pos- 
sible. But this is just what Mr. Guapstone is always doing. 
He is always committing himself. His moral and intellectual 
eye may be so constituted as to enable him to take in a 
thousand subjects; but so is a fly’s. A fly’s eye has a 
thousand facets; but a fly can only see one thing at once, and 
has no conception of relative proportion and magnitude. Mr. 


GLaDsTONE may be, like SuaksPEARE, myriad-minded; but his 


vision of a single object is sadly small and imperfect. Such a 


mind is incapable of perceiving an absurdity. The sense of ab- | 


surdity and incongruity depends on the faculty of comparison, 
and this is the faculty which Mr. Gianstone lacks. None but 
those afflicted with moral colour-blindness, like Mr. Guap- 
STONE, can fail to see the wild absurdity of thinking, or even 
pretending to think, that Mr. Braces and his lieutenant, Mr, 
Lucrart, represent anything but folly, ignorance, and vul- 
garity. Wurkes understood Wilkesites; but the more modern 
demagogue will not, indeed cannot, appreciate his friends and 
clients. Witkes only leered and chuckled, with his tongue 
in his cheek, and an additional squint, as the Guildhall echoed 
with “ Wikes and Liberty”; but to the ears of the late 
Cuancetor of the Excnequer the Trafalgar Square squeak of 
“ GLapstone and Liberty ” is only a solemn hymn and majestic 
echo of a great and eternal truth, the mighty appeal of a 
whole people, proclaiming the rights of their fellow-Christians 
and the everlasting heritage of our common flesh and blood. 


Very sublime, but very ridiculous; but then Mr. Giap- 
STONE cannot see that it is ridiculous. And, what is much 
worse, he cunnot see that it is also very mischievous. 
Last Wednesday week this Mr. Lucrart raised this “ rally- 
“ing ery of Reform, which must now be ‘ GLapstone and 
“*Liberty,’” as he announced it, and he and his mob pro- 
ceeded to show its meaning. To do the Hoxton journeyman 
only simple justice, he was explicit enough in saying what he 
meant by Reform. He and his friends passed a resolution in 
favour of “nothing short of registered manhood suffrage.” 
This is the liberty with which they identify the name of 
GLapstonE, and to this—for he has not disavowed it—Mr. 
Giapstone stands hereafter committed. After this exposition 
of “Giapstone and Liberty,” Lucrart, or at least his 8,000 
friends, proceeded to Carlton House Terrace, to get a speech 
out of their new Minaneav. Accident (or was it a last lurk- 
ing sense of propriety?) found Mr. Guapstone from home. 


' But the polite Lucraftites ordered out the lady of the house, 
who faced the mob much as Marre-Antornette did not face 
another mob; and Mrs. GLapsToxE, accompanied by her two 

_ daughters, remained on the balcony bowing and curtseying to 
Lucrart and his friends. Such a very unusual incident in 
fashionable and political life attracted comment ; but we are not 

_ aware that, whatever people may have thought, the critics of this 
curious proceeding said anything inconsistent with that delicacy 
and consideration which are due to a lady’s proceedings. The 

_hewspapers for the last month have frequently told us that 

Mr. GLapstoxE went down to the House in an open carriage, 

accompanied by Mrs. Guapstone, apparently with a view to 
attract popular cheers and attention. Mrs. GLapstone bow- 
ing in her balcony and accepting Lucrart’s “ ovation” —in 
which there were no eggs—was only much the same as Mrs. 
GLaDsTONE in an open carriage in Palace yard. But Mr.. 
GxapstonE chose to take uffence at that being noticed which 
was done in the presence and at the demand of eight thousand. 
howling and roaring and yelling patriots. So he wrote a 
letter to the Radical papers complaining of the criticism 
passed, if any criticism was passed, on this balcony scene, and 

| explaining that what was done was done in deference to the 

_ wishes of Policeman X. He added Mrs. Giapstone’s testi- 

mony to “the respectable appearance and good order ” of her 

_ guests. No doubt Mrs. Giapsrone, at this extraordinary “ At 

“‘Home,” was bound to say something civil for those who 

assisted at her unusual reception. But Mr. GLapsToxe might 

have been at the pains of remembering —only he never 

, takes the trouble of putting two things together—how his 

_ wife’s fashionable assembly disported themselves after their 

| amenities on Carlton House Terrace. On leaving Mr. Giap- 

| STONE’s house—we quote the official Observer—the crowd pro- 
| ceeded to Pall Mall, and amused themselves with “ hootings 

'“ and groanings, which only ceased when they had fairly ex- 

 “ hausted themselves, in front of the Carlton Club,” and with 

| yelling at the members personally, and with well-meant at- 
| tempts to escalade the steps. After this exhibition of “ 

| “ order,” it was only by the tardy interference of the police 

| that Lord Excno’s house was protected from violence. Nor 

| did this “inauguration” of the new cri de guerre, “GLADSTONE 

/“ and Liberty,” stand alone. On Monday night Trafalgar 
Square was occupied in force by (we are told) 60,000 of 

| GLapsToxe’s lambs—a CoLeENso seems to be wanted to investi- 

gate these curious numerals—and that silliest of the silly, 

_Epmunp Beaters, Revising Barrister, denounced Parliament as 

' “a usurpation”; and another body of Reformers which has 
invited Mr. GLapsToNE to its gatherings announces open-air 

_and intimidation meetings to be held in the heart of the City 

_and in every part of London, and all for Giapstone and 

Liberty. 

We say nothing of that view of the law which permits such 
assemblages, or which leaves it to the discretion or timidity of 
a police officer to determine what sort of meeting is in his judg- 
ment likely to endanger the public peace, and to decide what 
| amount of yelling and groaning is calculated to excite terror 
| andalarm ; but we take these demonstrations at the estimate of 
| their friends and of Mr. Guapstoxe. We are assured that they 
| do represent the working-man. Mr. Bea.es is quite indignant 
| at the Trafalgar Square crowd being described as a mob of 
roughs and gamins. The working-man, then, is a personage 

whose best arguments are mobbings and howlings, and who 
thinks that to hustle Mr. Lowe and to pelt Lord Excuo consti- 

tute what Mr. GLapstone, in his pleonastic verbiage, calls “ a 

“ calm, serious, orderly, and temperate expression of opinion.” 

Be it so. This is what Mr. GLapstone formally adopts. He 

puts himself into communication with the working-man in 

this character. Having the opportunity, as a great Minister 
of State, of remonstrating against this sort of thing, and of 

_ protesting against such scenes as that which was enacted at 

his own door—of vindicating the law and of discouraging mob 

violence and the paltry, vulgar, and cowardly intimidation of 

Lucrart’s hordes Mr. GLapsToxe only seems to regret that 

he cannot put himself at the head of his ragged regiment, 

because he must reserve all his energies of fuctious agitation 
| for Lancashire. 

_ The day will come when some biographer will collect Mr. 

| Guavsrone’s fugitive pieces. We trust that his letter on Mrs. 
Giaps7oner’s “ ovation,” and that just addressed to the Trades- 

| unionist Gzorce Porrer, will not be forgotten. Such State- 
papers are rare in English political history, and we would not 
| willingly that they should die. They help us at least to 
| get at the riddle of character. And the day will also come 
| when Mr. Giapstonxe himself, in some better mood—for we 
believe that he.is even yet capable of a better and higher 
| mood, when the demon of vanity and ill-temper and 
failure and disappointment has been cast out of him 
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said, in these sad days. The redeeming thing about a tem- 


pestuous and gusty mind like this is that it is as capable of 


self-recovery as itis prone to heedless unthinking violence. Mr. 
GLapsToNE is not born to die in his present unhappy mental 
stage. He is possessed, but possession implies the possibility 
of exorcism. Meanwhile it was but small consolation, in 
1780, to know that Lord Grorce Gorpon was an irresponsible 
agent ; and at the present moment it matters little to believe, 
as we do, that Mr. Guapstone is totally unconscious of the 
real significance of his conduct. “Gtapsrone and Liberty” 
seems to be only a foolish parody of a worn-out and forgotten 
ery of sedition. But Mr. Giapstoxe cannot have forgotten 
that, in his present questionable honours, he is only WiLKEs’s 
successor; and the cry, however foolish, is ominous when, 
as now, it is beginning to be understood by at least some 
of its howlers as synonymous with “A bas les aristo- 
crates 


COMPLIMENTARY CAPITALS. 


OWARDS the close of his latest novel, Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
acting strictly in accordance with the feeling of the literary 

age, has occasion to linger lovingly over the details of an attempted 
murder and an actual suicide. The instrument of destruction 
which he places in the hands of his lovely and red-haired heroine 
is a flask of dark-looking poison, which throughout the narrative 
res as the Purple k. It is impossible to doubt that the 
big initial letters are meant to play an important part in the 
description, and it only remains to consider what it is that makes 
a Purple Flask something altogether different from a purple flask 
in ordinary type. The Woman, and the Shadow at the pool, and 
the Wreck, om the Purple Flask are not, we may suppose, printed 
in such an emphatic way by so ingenious a writer for nothing, 
any more than the Good and the True and the Beautiful enjoy 
in Sir Lytton Bulwer’s hands a similar important privilege. 
Sir Lytton Bulwer’s capitals can be —— without much 
difficulty. Everybody knows that in old English books of 
certain date initial capital letters were assigned 4 
as a sort of prerogative and dignity to all nouns substantive, just 
as they are in German. The reverent thought that lay at 
the bottom of this fashion perhaps was that a substantive, 
being a thing of dignity and reality, stood to its appendant adjec- 
tives as a knight to his squire, or a monarch to his surrounding 
courtiers. A Tovelling revolutionary sentiment that nouns sub- 
stantive were no better than their neighbours was, we may be 
sure, at the bottom of the change which in course of time decapi- 
tated substantives, as the French democrats at the beginning of 
the century decapitated their nobles and their kings. Profane 
minds were impressed with the notion that nouns were only names 
after all, and that one class of words had no right to give them- 
selves aristocratic airs, or to lord it in big letters over the rest. 
A lawless democratic spirit took possession of the printer's office, 
and made havoc among the ancienne noblesse. Henceforward, nouns 
had to show cause why they should be promoted to —_ honour, 
and a pure philosophy, such as we see in Sir Lytton Bulwer, for 
example, came in and insisted that the true and the beautiful were 
better than any ordinary nouns who had only been raised to honour 
by tradition and custom. The consequence hasbeen a general deluge, 
at the close of which Providence, and Her any the Queen of 
England, and the Royal Family, and the Lord Mayor, and Dukes, 
ms Bishops, and other objects of human worship and veneration, 
were left standing with complimentary capitals as a token of dis- 
tinction, and the True and the Beautiful were admitted as a sort 
of life peers into this aristocratic society. From time to time 
poets and philosophers exercised their undoubted prerogative, 
and adopted a few other worthy commoners into the order, 
and the To-morrow and the Hereafter and the To-be and the 
great For-ever took their places among the ennobled adverbs and 
adjectives of the land. Such progress as this ought to be very 
tifying to all good and thoughtful minds. We may reasonably 

1 that no deserving part of speech, down to the humblest con- 
junction, is shut out from rising in the world, provided 4 
does its duty. Sir Lytton Bulwer and Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
Kingsley have got their —_ upon every nook and corner of the 
English dictionary, and will never consent to leave merit unre- 
warded merely on account of grammatical considerations or pre- 
judices. No Lend-weshing adjective need despair, any more than 
the working-man need despair in real life. 

It is the business of a free nation to scrutinize carefully the 
way in which its rulers exercise their power of creating new peers, 
al, as the world of letters is a republic, we are all of us entitled 
to watch as scrupulously the manner in which the capital-makers 
of the day bestow capitals for life among their favourites. One 
need not therefore apologize at any length for entering upon an 
examination of the claims of Mr. Wilkie Collins's Purple Flask. 
The Beautiful and the Hereafter and the To-be have fairly 
earned their position. They have assisted their patrons to ex- 
press, in spite of the trammels of mar, @ sublime yearning 
after the incomprehensible. People on talking about the 
future in their dull prosy way, tin suddenly a nobler soul comes 
and reveals to them alt the sublimer significance that attaches to 
the idea of the To-morrow. We feel at once, not only that 


—will regret what he has done, and still more what he has 


the author who uses the improved and more splendi ae 
is talking of the future, but that he ie the 
who turns up the whites of his eyes while he is doing 80, and this 


ives us a new and a vivid conception of all the unutte i 
e wishes to express. If Keats, instead of remin —— py: 
thing of Beauty was a joy for ever, had been 5 ciently Ps 


advance of his — to say that the Beautiful was a Joy for th 
For-ever, it is obvious how much more moral truth and grandeur 
would have been imported into his idea by this simple and seem. 
ingly trivial change. When we come to the Purple Flask the 
addition that has been made to the ordinary notion of a pink bottle 
by means of the complimen capitals is not so easy to define 
Yet every one must plead guilty to the conviction that a ink 
bottle or even a ge flask in ordinary letters never could Ea 
meant as much. For sensational purposes there is all the difference 
between the two that there wh sey be in the ears of a coun 
congregation between the sound of Jericho and of Me i 
religious and sensitive mind can feel the distinction, though there 
may be a difficulty in describing it. It may be thought at the 
first glance that the Purple Flask, unlike the true and the 
beautiful, is not _an idea at all, and scarcely deserves its honours, 
This is not so. It may be said in the most complete sense to be 4 
representative word, and typical of the literary ideas of the 
generation. It is quite proper and intelligible that the new noun 
which has succeeded in winning the blue ribbon of the printing. 
office should belong to a sensational history, and be connected 
with murder and with intrigue. Just as new peers are made in turn 
by opposite Governments, complimentary capitals are a sort of 
patronage which the fashionable literary executive of the day has 
at itscommand. The era of sentimental philosophy is over. The 
True and the Beautiful are creations of some dae, Weare now 
in a different age altogether, the age of thrilling and criminal 
romance. Purple Flasks are accordingly natural and obvious 
objects to idealize, and a better specimen of a great class could 
scarcely have been chosen to make much of. The Horror and the 
— and the Shadow are well enough in their way, but for a 
good sound substantial noun, the meaning of which no one can 
mistake, the Purple Flask is quite unsurpassed. It s its 
own tale, it opens up to the imagination dim vistas of deadly 
ane and it points out clearly and unmistakeably the illustrious 
school of novelists to which it owes its birth. It is the first of 
the series, but it is doubtless destined to be followed by a dis- 
tinguished company. There is no reason to think that the sensa- 
tional style of romance has yet arrived at its climax, and before 
long we may expect to see the Life-Preserver and the Crowbar 
converted into ideas too, on the ground that they are quite as 
fashionable instruments of destruction as any flask. fn their 
turn, they will lead the way to other ideas as charac- 
teristic of the poetry and the romance of guilt, and the 
Dock, and the Alibi, and the everlasting Not Guilty, and per- 
haps the great To be hanged by the neck until you are 
dead, will come into repute among novelists of both sexes, 
Literature is passing through the bowl and dagger phase, and 
every author and every authoress has a fair right to hold that both 
the Bowl and the Dagger deserve the distinction of the biggest 
initial letters. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that capital letters are not used m 
for the sake of compliment or distinction. Occasionally their 
object is to excite the feeling of awe and mystery. In the pro- 
clamations which the Roman Government pastes over the walls of 
Rome, a somewhat curious feature is to be observed. The name 
of the Almighty is printed in letters of a reverent size, but the 
largest type of all is reserved for the titles and the name of His 
Holiness the Pope. The Cardinal Minister who counters 
each manifesto is aware, from long experience of the habits of a 
Roman population, that if the cabdrivers and beggars of Rome 
ever learnt to take half the liberties with the name of the 
Pope that they do with the name of Providence, all good govern- 
ment or sound religious principle would soon be at an end. 
Acting on the purest motives, he determines therefore that the 
name of His Holiness at all events shall be crys and wisely 
prints it in twice as conspicuous a manner. What big letters do 
at Rome, capital letters do everywhere else—they suggest ideas 
of mystery and solemnity. It is very easy to illustrate their 
effect. The author who merely tells us that when his heroine 
had retired to bed she saw two eyes looking at her, tells us 
very little. A pair of eyes is nothing. But two Eyes behind 
the curtains are a very different affair. We know at once 
that any one who sees two Eyes may as well see a ghost or a 
murderer at once, and not keep himself or us in unneces- 
sary suspense. mya | a purple flask to similar literary 
nobility is going a little further; but, after all, the drift of the 
sensational literature of the day is to inspire us with the notion 
that inanimate objects, and even the drawing-room furniture, 
are, to say the least of it, weird things. As Mr. Wilkie 
Collins will admit, they figure in our visions and exercise all 
kinds of influence upon our destiny. There is far more in the 
Chair and in the Bedpost than is dreamt of in Horatio’s philo- 
sophy. And, indeed, sensations are worth just now a d 
in the literary market, and must be produced somehow. One 
cannot, for decency’s sake, have more than one or two green-eyed 
murderesses in a three-volume novel; but one can have as much 
upholstery as one pleases; and if the world of novel-readers can 


only be brought to believe that there is something awful in the 
very furniture, the task of novel-writers will be proportionately 
ightened, All this is a sort of burlesque of the fanciful qreations 
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Dickens carried out to an extravagant extreme. Mr. 
of, oe perfectly capable of describing humorously an imaginary 
eon between the kettle, the poker, and the tongs. It is 
from this to making of them play the part of 

ime. It is, of course, the of 
t the Purple Flask is invested with a sort of spurious 
the scene vga the author seems half to hope that the er may 
peed jnto the impression that the purple flask has some 
tangible connection with the invisible and spiritual world. 
no is removed from a glove by whcle seas of meaning. A 
Glove is a glove, and something more, a glove with a distinct 
sonality, a glove with some y's hand in it, and perhaps, if we 
are to credit the spiritualists, e 
Shakespeare. Just 1n the same manner a Purple Flask is a purple 
flask with a whole volume of at emphasis added. 
A literary invention of this kind is very catching, and it will 
become common before long. Like the italics with which 
‘nine epistles are said to abound, ae letters are an easy and 
‘sable way of conveying unutterable somethings. The first 
recipe for ing a word deliciously full of emphasis and signi- 
ficance is to dash it, the second will be henceforward to spell it 
with a big initial. Authors and authoresses will accordingly do 
well to make a note of all that Mr. Wilkie Collins does with his 


Purple Flask, and to go and do likewise. 


NEW FRIENDS. 


r[ HERE are very few things pleasanter than the sensation of 
awakening to find that one has got a new friend. We ma 
retire any night with the consciousness of having been introduc 
to people whom we did not know before, of having had a day’s 
t chat with them, and with the anticipation of many more 
such chats in days to come. But nobody would dream of wasting 
the name of friend on acquaintances of this stamp, whose hold 
and establishment in our affections may perhaps be described by 
saying that they are persons whom we should be very glad to 
have for railway companions in the journey down to Manchester 
or to Edinburgh, or whom we should like to sit next to ata 
dinner-party, or to have staying with us at a country-house. The 
mild Rochefoucauld of common life assures you that after the 
« first eprightly running” of life has ceased, you need not expect 
to find amid the dregs of your years any acquaintances who are 
more than this; nay, that you are exceptionally lucky in meeting 
with new persons who can even do so much as make a lon 
journey in a railway carriage agreeable to you. And, of course, if 
the person thus solemnly warned is an exhausted wretch who has 
thrown away broadcast all the resources of life, instead of tend- 
ing and hoarding them, and finds himself unabie alike to feel his old 
joys or to adopt new ones, then the counsellings of the disbeliever 
in new friendships are as sound as any other. Also, if the man is 
of a temperament which has never at any time warmed with the 
emotions of the friend, he may very well be more than content if 
he only happens to fall in with agreeable acquaintances. It is of 
no use to argue about the more or less of light and colour with 
the blind, and a man who has never had old friends is not likely 
to understand the delight of discovering a new one. To be able 
to appreciate this he must have felt the solid truth of the good old 
commonplace about friendship, that it halves every pain and 
doubles every pleasure. Moody beings whose narrow and con- 
fined souls have kept both their joys and their pains to them- 
selves are consistently as indifferent to the chance of a new friend 
as they would be to the chance of having shown to them a new 
landscape, if they had no taste for natural scenery. Still they may 
justly fortunate fellow-creatures who have this 
acity for liking other people, and for inspiring a correspondi 
Hiking. It is smal] find that, with ne 
exertion of one’s own, all our good possessions have been doubled, 
and all our skeletons robbed of half their grimness, or half the 
ghosts that haunted us finally laid. Not that in this is involved the 
categorical enumeration either of all one’s joys or all one’s 
grievances. It is too often supposed by the blockheads who enter 
so painfully into the composition of society, that a friend is a person 
whom you may expect to give ear to long histories of your own 
private affairs without being bored, as he would be if he were 
not your friend. Considering that the number of people with 
a strong relish for being bored is naturally limited, it is not 
surprising that those who hold this theory are sceptical whether 
there be any new friends or not. They do not see that it is 
in the consciousness of an occult sympathy that the charm and 
consolation of friendship resides, not in being a more privi- 
and more intimate kind of gossipper. In the most deli- 
cate kinds of friendship, a man or a woman who thinks about 
it at all cannot — feeling as Aladdin may have felt when, 
after accidentally rubbing the ay epee ring, he first saw the 
~- of the ring appear, or when the genius of the lamp brought 
delicious meats in golden vessels. There is an air of magic 
in the sudden perfection with which it is found that a whole 
set of new sympathies have sprung up, and a whole body of new 
pleasures been added to the old ok. For the wise man knows 
that no effort is of itself enough to procure the gift. These affini- 
ties will not come by any amount of mere taking thought. Can 
anybody write out in form the various reasons which make him 
prefer one man or one woman to all, or even to some, other men 
and women? The land that lies between love and aversion is broad 


e hand of the departed spirit of | i 


swiftness. But itis not always easy, and in cases of very strong 
likings is scarcely ever explain why we given 
person in one attitude rather than the other. Of course a moralist 
with a character to keep up will lay you down a completely satis- 
factory and exhaustive account of all the considerations which enter 
into just liking and disljking. You will never allow yourself, 
he is confident, to feel any affection or kindness for anybody into 
whose moral principles and theologic belief you have not pre- 
viously made a searching inquiry. Having ascertained that he 
pays his debts, goes to the right kind of church, never smokes, 
and talks deferentially of people in high places, then you may 
safely let the torrent of your affections burst forth with all the 
Pi gap A which so excellent a character is so admirably quali- 
fied to provoke. And similarly in the formation of friendships 
with women. If they confine themselves to the most correct sen- 
timents, and behave with that frigidity which is so trul —- 
ing to every well-regulated male mind, they are poubabis wo! 

of the rich and exuberant gifts of a well-regulated male friend 


ship. But, to with respectful candour of the moralist, he 
barely covers the whole length and breadth of the matter. 
Unknown quantities of a force and magnitude which cannot 


be meas’ enter into his theoretically unim able formula. 
There are tones of voice, and lights in the eye, and un- 
conscious tricks of gait and movement, and expressions 
flitting across the face, which may have as much to do with 
one’s kindness for a man or a woman as the profoundest 
belief in the soundness of their principles or the unshaken con- 
sistency of their practice. The same undue predominance which 
is thus given to Pharisaic ess is also, and even more fre- 
quently, given to intellectual cleverness, How often are we told 
at we are quite sure to be good friends with somebody, because 
he or she is so amazingly clever? The breakdown of cleverness as 
a basis of friendship is even more conspicuous than that of good- 
ness. In an ordinary way it alienates far more than it reconciles, 
And there are curious diversities of opinion as to what constitutes 
cleverness. As arule, when one is told to expect to find a promised 
acquaintance very clever, it is safe to prepare for a flippant and 
impudent ignoramus. This is more likely than not to be the case, 
and if it proves otherwise the surprise is by so much the more 
ble. If it is a lady who is thus spoken of, the alternative is 
generally between being dull and conceited, and being pert and 
conceited. But even the genuine possession of the qualities which 
are vaguely summed up in this word is notoriously no guarantee 
for the twenty other qualities, definable or not, which enter into 
the composition of a friend. 

There is a common trick of fancying that it is impossible for a 
man to find a new friend without being more or less inconstant to 
his old ones. And there is a certain kind of thin-natured le 
whose conduct lends countenance to such a notion—people w. 
are ever ready to set up a new idol, ceasing at the same time to 
pay further deference to the idols whom they have set pa 
viously. For instance, if you are arguing, they will 
ostentatiously take the side of the their former 
ally. If you are travelling ther, they will seize any oppor- 
tunity that offers of — iends with a stranger, and in a 
manner snubbing you in his favour. If their opinion is 
sought to decide a dispute between you and somebody else, 
the chances are ten to one that their candid sense of justice 
will impel them to give their verdict against you. There 
are few of the petty basenesses of life for which 80 little 
excuse can be made, or which are so thoroughly hateful, as this 

ractice of habitually deserting the old for the new, simply because 
itisnew. Buta shifty and disinterested itism may be left 
out of sight when we are talking about friendship, with which it 
has nothing in common except a measure of outward seeming. If 
and a rooted pom are not » prove 
arged against eve who now an n expands the 

of his friends, no it be admitted ‘that makes us 
like new acquaintances is not so much our weariness of the old, or 
the mere pleasure of change, as spleen at not being sufficiently 
admired by those who know us too well, and the hope of being 
more admired by those who know us less.” In this, as in every 
other maxim from the same source, there is a keen truthfulness, 
if we only look to the worse side of human nature. Confined to the 
people in whom this is the most powerful side, the aphorism is 
most likely as correct an account of motives as we can have. If 
we are talking of a man penetrated with vanity, or of any other. 
man so far as he is vain, a new friend may mean to him only a 
fresh admirer and flatterer. But if we look to the other side of 
human nature—to men and women, that is, in whom egotism 
has not ridden roughshod over all the different virtues which 
together confer on people the sense of there being a very extensive 
universe outside of themselves—it is easy to see that a love of 
admiration has nothing to do with a new friend. He is valued, 
not as a minister to our own self-love, but because he has 
something that commands our admiration and service. It may 
be said that this is only what ought to be, while Roche- 
foucauld represents what actually is. And we will confess that to 
anybody who says this there is no answer, only it 3 be added 
that nobody who says it deserves any answer. In all the finest 
and truest friendships of which there is any record, the prime 
element has been some sentiment more or less like reverence, and 
yet more or less distinct from it. It is reverence without distance, 
consciousness of one’s own partial inferiority without abasement, 
the tender fidelity of the votary without the mechanical defer- 


enough, though it may sometimes be traversed with astounding 


ence of the mere disciple. The measures and proportions vary 
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infinitely, still at bottom there always lies the conviction that your 
friend has some virtue or some grace of character which you are 
without, though not apathetic about. This may seem a hard 
saying, but only to those who confound friendship with familiarity, 
ar with one of those half-accidental intimacies which are so often 
mistaken for friendship until an accident happens to reveal the 
blunder. It is natural that, as life advances, the willingness to 
recognise the value of anything that we have missed should at all 
events not increase, beeause the opportunities of repairing the lack 
have practically vanished. But the later we can prolong that 
flexibility and openness of spirit which welcomes new friends 
without disparaging old ones, the more likely shall we be to 
postpone the drawing nigh of the evil days, and the years when 
men say thers is no pleasure in them. 

Friendship between men and women is nearly always a Eve 
of later life, for the obvious reason that in the earlier days of 
passion any amicable relation at all, except between brothers and 
sisters or those who have grown up from childhood together, is at 
all events strongly tinged with warmer hues than those of mere 
friendship. Yet, of all forms of the relation of which we have 
been talking, this is perhaps the most delightful. It is possible for 
# man to love his wife with due fervour, and still to find in some 
other woman the qualities which he seeks in a friend. The 
friendship between ame Swetchine and De Tocqueville was 
only one out of a score of scarcely less notable alliances of this 
pure and elevated kind, ay curiously enough they are most 
of them to be found —- illustrious French people. The most 
charming of the Queen Anne essayists declares that “if you 
examine the bottom of your esteem for a woman, you will find 
that you have a greater opinion of her beauty than anybody else.” 
There is no harm in this pleasant delusion, if it be one; but not 
even imaginary beauty is essential in such cases. It does not lie at 
the root of the matter. The sort of woman whom a man makes 
iris friend is, like Mrs. Colonel Poyntz, “masculine in a womanly 
When the grace, the vivacity, the keen power of taking 
interest, eharacteristic of all fine-natured women, are deepened by 
« culture which unfortunately only a few women give themselves, 
# character is formed in which every vigorous-minded person may 
find all that is most delicious and most valuable in friendship. 
He is very lucky who has the chance of securing an influence of 
this sort; and as such a chance, from the nature of things, seldom 
offers itself to a very young man or a very young woman, here, 
if nowhere else, is a good reason why people should be slow to 
seal up the roll of ‘their friends. 


CONVENTIONAL BENEVOLENCE. 


MID the multitude of blessings which we are often assured 
accrue to us from our subjection to the benign and benefi- 
cent rule of publie opinion, it must be admitted that not a few 
drawbacks are frequently experienced. The character of fitful- 
ness and caprice, the alternation of spasmodic activity and bustle 
with Iingour and apathy, which so often seem to condemn much 
of our social polity toa merely sterile agitation without action, to a 
chronic ague of hot and cold fits, with few halts at the golden mean 
of temperate health—these are disadvantages which we undoubt- 
edly owe to our large and liberal reliance upon the initiative of 
public opinion in all departments of national existence. Macaulay 
ridiculed our periodical fits of morality. But public opinion is a 
succession of fits, and morality perhaps does not come in for more 
than its share. We certainly have had fits of vice, or at least of 
indelicacy. The discussions about Anonyma and her pretty ways 
was manifestly a fling out of this sort. Then we Have had peace 
fits and war fits and savage fits, as during the Sepoy mutiny; and 
then again awfully humane fits, as during the Jamaica insurrec- 
tion. It may be said that all this only shows the activity and 
manysidedness of the public intelligence, and we are not going to 
deny it. It must be very noble, or such a superior nation as we 
are would not have it. We merely maintain that such a state of 
things i8 not very conducive to steady p: that it eonstantly 
leayes us with overwhelming arrears of work, the existence of 
which we at times hardly just betore it behoves us | 
to grapple resolutely with it. em, again, certain of our fits, by | 
dint uent rehearsal, haye grown to be popular favourites, 
pu 


No fit can bedllowed to stay too long on the public stage; it is 
voted a boré, ‘and hissed off with contumely. But any old 
well-known fit is pretty sure of a friendly welgome if a decent 
interval since its last. appearance has been itted to elapse. 


Benevolént and religious fits are almost unjformly treated with 
civility and respect on their return to town. The old stagers | 
come in the most business-like and sensible way conceivable. 
They test carefully the condition of public opinion. They do not | 
come a moment too soon, they do not stop a moment too long. 
They take their share of re and guineas, and retire till the | 
next season. And thus it happens that, with ‘all this variety, a 
striking monotony and conyentionality is developed in the long 
run, A new fit has but a poor chance. A crowd of old well- 
established rivals resent any intrusion with the utmost prompti- 
tude, Ofroom and time they have none too much for their own 
purposes even as it is, New fits must be kept down, and the 
magranimous public, lord and sovereign as it is of opinion, takes 
the matter very easily, and accepts with complacency the con- 
ventional fit of the hour—the old favourite—whether it be for the | 
benefit of “the benighted Choptons of Passamaquaddy, or the dis- , 
cousolate widows-and orphans of the Borneo pirates.” | 
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Whether our theory about publi RPS 


c opinion is tenablé ‘og 
cither itor something very Bike it is sbeolutely 
national conscience the severe condemnation toxwhigh its 
apathy is constantly e us. For several f 
series of revelations has progressively made, 
the state of the infirm poor in our whith’ 
find a parallel in the narratives which harrowed our fatheve te the 
days of the slave-trade. But the ill-treatment’ of im 
curables is not yet a recognised subject for conventional benewas 
lence. It has not yet worn an deep and regular ruts im thé 
public mind. The channels in whieh it must circulate *have:yet | 
to be made. An infinite quantity of tunnelling and bering and: 

i le to flow in a ‘copious ugh thie new 
For it is to be noted that the charity is not wanting » igdy 
pent up. The agitation which Mr. Hart and others Hester 
ab. ly making on behalf of the wretches in workhouse infirmaries! 
will-doubtless in time reach through all the strata of society, and 
arouse the only feeling such a state of things, when’ ones 
realized, can possibly arouse—namely, universal indignatigny 
vigorous determination to put an end to it. Then we may é 
to find the publie conscience almost morbidly acute concernifig the 
treatment of paupers in workhouses. A meré allusion to wil} 
suffice to attract undivided attention. People will feel thet @ 
ep national scandal has only just been suppressed, and contrition 

or the past will make them doubly anxious and sensitive about 
the future. Public opinion will determine that paupers shall be 
treated more or less ike human beings, just_as it determined with 
regard to n It will declare that they shall not sep fa 
in a bed; that one towel among sixteen persons oe week 

small an allowance for purposes of cleanliness ; it is 

human, and not at all Christian, to prohibit the drinking of @ 
water by fevered patients “ whose mouths look like leather.” ©] 
will have become a recognised branch of conventional 

to see that these and similar things are not done. What occurted 
in the case of our common gaols is most instructive. In Howanl@ 
time they were dens of loathsome abominations. Howard raised 
a cry which has not yet died away, nor indeed been free from . 
evils of an opposite character, insomuch that the comfort and 
luxuries of modern prisons have become almost as great a scandal 
as the filth and fwetor which preceded them. That is to say, 
Howard made prisons and prisoners a popular province of philan- 
thropy. Felons had been shamefully treated, and amends must be 
made to them. They had festered in damp and fever and obsceng 
uncleanliness ; they now must have model prisons of spotless purity, 
good beds, good food, and plenty of it. They must be watched. 
and attended to with am unceasing and loving care by a staff of 
well-paid, intelligent, and decorous domestics. And these fortu« 
nate persons are, after all, only garotters, pickpockets, b 
forgers, and defaulters. Primd facie, one would not consider them 
entitled to such care and tenderness. jori, one would think i¢ 
ought to give a man a worse claim on the benevolence of the State to _ 
have done the State actual evil, instead of having neglected or been 
unable to do it ‘—to have broken into a house, for instance, 
instead of omitting to keep a hottse of his own—that a burglar 
in fact was a less meritorious person than a Banper, low as the 
latter’s merits must be acknow to be. the answer is, 
that the burglar came to public A ag first, and he is com- 
forted while is tormen’ The burglar, in 
his low brow square jaw, has a well-known and - 
ledged position before the world. The general safety requires 
that he should aad wi of his time in a clean wholesome pur- 
gatory, where it is devoutly hoped many of his manifold sins 
will be left behind. But society has long ago ined to treat 
him like a gentleman, or at least like a man and a brother all 
the same. iety will have no cruelty, no vindictiveness in his 
case. Though he did try to cut society’s society is 
generous and long-suffering with him. He has for been 
favourite subject of conventional benevolence. 

A little while ago, when the inquiry into the conditiom of Padding- 
ton Workhouse was about to be adjourned, Mr. 
things, said, “it should be remembered that im the w 
there were ntore than 16,000 persons whe rarely got out’ of’ bed,” 
He adduced this fact apparently from some notion that it would 
help to excuse him in the eyes of the puflic Se ast 
cerning the real state of our unions which he hs ell ge 
to deny. But we-are not now concerned with Mr; Farnalt’ ‘Wé 
wish to dwell awful mental pi 
is conjured t ew 16,000 w 
wretches iti workhouse infirmaries. The monotony AT 
agony Which such a fact implies is appalling to think of. 
And this festérimg mass of’ nicrtbund ‘humanity is gasping and 
writhing all around us, and has been greping and wri 
for years, yet till lately it was hardly thought of even. 
has been there, bat the public conscience has not been wrang by 
it. It has been passed by, ignored, as extensive national iniquities 
generally are; as the ergastula of the Bomans were ignored; 
as the Inquisition in in was by the Spaniards, and the 
slavery of the galleys in old France, Socie has not been accus- 
tomed to think and act benevolently in that direction. In i 
history, one is often astonished at atrocities which went, on all 
around men apparently fashioned like ourselves, without for 
moment distu their serenity. 
our forefathers could bear to see men burned alive or racked to / 
death, or even pelted into “state of unconsciousness im the 
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t0 think ‘that they must have béen a tiost 
gid savage Tace. It is quite probable that in some degree 
umame opinion may be entertained with ect to ourselves by 
ity. We should ‘be horrified at the bare thought 

the host ow us criminal that everlived, :and:as for 


sora heretic in Smithfield, we firmly believe the whole-bench 
Bishops would resolve on wnabimons sui 
than be parties to it. Yet to die 
a more wearisome meet of departing 
this life ; and this is what a greater or lesser portiém of the 26,000 
‘pedridden paupers menti by Mr. Farnall are at this moment 


tis an engagement of unusual magnitude which leayes 16,000 
: saad wounded on the battle-field. Imagine for a moment 
= 16,000 wounded men were jing at the present time on 
Wimbledon Common or Blacklieath. Would it be possible to 
te the frenzy of good Samaritanism which would rouse 
the ‘public and impel them to comfort and succour to the 
guffering soldiers ? Civilization would be disgraced at any omission 
vorneglect in a case of this sort. Butthe 16,000 rate 
not soldiers they, very likely, at any time in life’s battle, at best 
mere stragglers or camp-followers—these create but a feeble enthu- 
_pinsm of benevolence ; these, but for the daily and weekly reitera- 
otions of the are in no little danger of being forgotten 
s it, as Macaulay suggested, that a poor wounded 
-Jmussar bleeds so gracefully, and is so vastly more poetical than a 
uper? Or is it, as we prefer to think, that conventional benevo- 
ss has not yet got into the habit of weeping over the latter ? 


THE LAW OF MILITARY BOOTY. 


Indian Mutiny may claim the credit of having supplied 
law with a leading case. The suppression of the rebellion 
‘in Central India during the spring of 1858 entailed the capture of 
a’vast ‘amount of booty, the value of that taken by one of the divi- 
gions amounting to 700,000/.; and when, in accordance 
mith custom, the Crown proceeded to distribute the proceeds 
»amongst the forces concerned in the operations, there arose a very 
onice question as‘to what troops came legally under that designation. 
“Who had taken Banda and Kirwee? At the first view of things, 
the answer seemed obvious enough. Both towns had been taken 
by the troops under the command of Sir G. Whitlock. But, un- 
luckily, answers of this kind are not always as conclusive as they 
areobvious. General Whitlock’s column was not the only force en- 


” 


in Central India, and Sir Hugh Rose and Sir Henry Roberts — 


th claimed to have so far co-operated in the capture, with 
the columns under their tive commands, as to create a 
claim on their behalf to a share inthe distribution of the booty. 
Thus the question who took Banda and Kirwee developed into 
the question whether Sir G. Whitlock had or had not been assisted 
by his brother commanders in such a d as to constitute 


resent reign 
e first occa- 


the subject; and the long and elaborate judgment which Dr. 
Lushington has delivered will net, we think, be the least remark- 
able in that long series of decisions with which his eminent name 


conel the licated questions 
coming to a usion upon compli q 
submitted to him, Dr. an wo ah 
to determine what the law of capture is. In doing this, he 
had, from the nature of the case, no precedents, strictly so- 
called, by the analogy of which his course might be determined. 
Grants of booty have indeed been made before now in dis- 
uted cases, and 
t im these instances the 


nt to 
Seecibution of naval prizes decisions exist in abundance, as 


the general principles on which the law of capture is 
and he therefore begins his judgment with a state- 
ment of the law as it is administered in cases of naval prize. That 
he does not-consider himself absolutely bound by that law is simply 
owing to the fact that the one capture is made on land and the 
ather at sea, and that between the two processes there is an 
essential and ing distinction. 

_ In cases of naval prize the presumption of the law is always 
“in favour of the actual captor—in other words, of the ap 
to which the prize strikes its flag. But there are two pleas whic 
are allowed to modify the application of this rule, and to sustain 
an exception in favour of joint capture. If there has been either 
association or co-operation on the part of other ships—if, that is to 

say, there have been other veasels “ united with actual ca: 


under the immediate command of the same nival officer,” or im sight . 


; both of the prize and of the captor during the ¢ 
~ircumstances calculated to cause intimidation to 


and this under 
one and en- 


inches of 


Couragement to the other—then, but then o@ly, will the claim of | 


| Joint-- be admitted, To establish its validity you must 
"prove association under a common immediate commend, or ¢o- 
;operation ‘within the sight of both combatants. One of these pleas 
| ds icleatly inapplicable, as thus interpreted, to the case of captures 
om land. ‘The mip of sight is not an adequate test of co-operation 
| where the fielgreT concerted action is far more extensive, and the 
influence of giixiliary forces far more widely felt. 

Dr. Lashington then proveeds to examine in detail the principal 
Ainstanees in which disputed military booty has been distributed 
under’ fhe duthority of the Crown, with a view of arriving at 
» the Jcourse of by which the decisions have been geme- 
| rally determined. In these, y with the decisions. .wpen 
naval prize, the general rule applied bas been thet-of, aétual 
capture. Still it is impossible to adhere to this in all cases, 
except at the cost of giving legal sanction to that lawless plun- 
dering “to prevent which is the primary object of having a 
tule at all”; and the first question which presents itself is 
what military unit is to be taken a8 answering to a single 
ship. Upon this point Dr. Lushington decides in favour of a 
division, as being, “like a ship, large +a = for efficiency as a 
separate force, and yet not too large to be daysby day under the 
immediate and personal direction of the commander,” and as being 
under general receiving orders direct from the commander-in- 
chief in the same way as the captain of a ship receives them 
“from*the admiral of the fleet or station.” Military booty, 
then, is to be considered as the property of the division by 
which, or by any portion of which, it has been taken. That divi- 
sion constitutes the actual eaptor, and no other division will have 
any right to share in the prize “ unless it can make good its claim as 
| joint ~, on the ground either of association or of co-opera- 
| tion.” the former plea is alleged, the rule requiring that the 
association must be under the immediate command of the same 
officer must be strictly applied. With any association short of 
this there can be no unity of enterprise, since, wherever this is 
required, the rules of the service demand that the senior divisional 
commander shall take the command of the we force. Divisions 
acting separately under independent commanders may mutual! 
contbate to such capture bt this event the claim to chars 
, rests on the ground of co-operation, not of association.” Of 
what will constitute co-operation no definition can 
well be given. In a certain sense, as Dr. Lushington. points 
out, every British soldier co-operates with every other, The 
| suecesses of a British army, nay, the v presence of 
| British troops, in some distant part of the world, may tend to 
' paralyse the action or diminish the resources of an enemy, how- 
ever remote, and may consequently make the capture of booty to a 
_ certain extent more easy even at the other extremity of the globe. 
_ It is clear, however, that any such wide application of co-operation 
| Would amount to an abandonment of the whole principle of actual 
capture, and consequently the term must be restricted within such 
limits as shall ensure its being a ration “‘ directly tending to 
produce the capture.” Of course, where we have to use language 
so vague as this, the Judge must be guided in the determination of 
what constitutes a direct tendency mainly by the circumstances of 
each peut case; but Dr. ington lays down in a general 
way that servicesdone at a great distance from the place, or long be- 
fore the time, of capture will not confer any title to a share in the 
booty captured. They must be, he says, adopting a dictum of 
Lord Stowell’ of such a kind “ that the capture could not have 
been made without such assistance, or at least not certainly and 
without great hazard.” 


It remained for the Court to these tests to the various 


ciation or , and the more important of them were 
disposed of Se.seapiendion as soon as the demands of Sir Hugh 
Rose were rejec Dr. Lushington institutes a detailed compa- 


res 
“that throughout the campaign the two forces were ted 
from each cther on an average by abput 150 ie 
junction between the two was ever effected; that at the time of 
the capture of Banda Sir Hugh Rose was encamped 160 miles aff, 
preparing to march on Kalpee ; and that at the time of the o- 
ture of Kirwee he was about 120 miles off, just setting off in the 
direction of Gwalior.” Neither of the generals was ever under 
the command of the other, and consequently the plea of association 
fell to the ground. The plea of co-operation was not so easily 
disposed of. That Sir H. Rose had rendered valuable assist- 
ance to Sir G. Whitlock was not denied. He had, by the 
capture of various forts, cleared, to a considerable extent, the 
district through which the latter had to march, and he had on 
more than one occasion diverted the enemy by which he ay 
have been opposed. But none of these services amounted, in Dr. 
Lushington’s opinion, to more than indirect co-operation. They 
fell far short of those unities of time and place which are as 
prominent in the judgment of the Court of Admiralty as in the 
construction of an orthodox tragedy. Most of the other claims 
laboured under defects similar in kind to that of Sir Hugh Rose 
and greater in degree. There remained, however, the claim 
asserted on behalf of the late Lord Clyde, as Commander-in-chief 
in India, and this Dr. Lushington allows both for him and for his 
staff, “To be entitled to shate in booty the Commander-in-chief 
must be in the field.” It was indeed, at the bar, that 
with the help of railways and telegraphs a Commander-in-chief 
might direct the movements of the several divisions of his army 


1866.). 18 
red 
_ em joint captors ;and the point was referred, under the pro- 
Visions of an Act of the p 
to the decision of the Court of iralty, It being 
sion on which these provisions had been put in force, the Judge 
1 had in a t measure to make as well as to declare the law on 
by ‘claims put forward to a share in the booty of Banda and 
| Kirwee. The majority of these depended on an alleged asso- 
rative examimation ly movements of the corps 
the Treasury, a body “bound by no law whatever, nor com- | 
matters under warrant of a Royal Commission ; but these again 
Dr. Lushi did not regard in the light of precedents which he | 
was compelled to follow, since they were given on a different | 
though analogous a fey and by a Court acting under a dif- | 
ferent authority. Still he considers them of great value as illus- 
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from the capital with better effect than if he were personally in 
the field with any one of them, but Dr. Lushington considered 
the departure from usage involved in a recognition of this view 
to be too great for it to find a place in a judicial decision. 
The question of Lord Clyde’s claim turned, therefore, in the first 
instance, upon the meaning of being “in the field.” That being 
in the field with any one division amounts to a constructive 
presence with all, and therefore confers a share in the captures 
of each, is well established; but it was maintained by Sir G. 
Whitlock’s counsel that his command, together with that of Sir 
H. Rose, was held direct from the Governor-General, and that 
consequently, “qua the operations at Banda and Kirwee, Lord 
Clyde was not Commander-in-chief in the field.” Dr. Lush- 
ington concludes his judgment with an examination of the facts 
and documents brought forward in support of this view; and his 
conclusion from them is that such a claim to independent action 
on the part of the two divisional Generals never was or could 
have been asserted in the field, and cannot therefore be enter- 
tained afterwards by a Court of Law. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the enormous costs which this protracted suit must 
entail upon all parties will be paid out of the fund itself. Any 
other direction would have come with extreme hardness upon the 
unsuccessful claimants ; and no one can wish that, besides the loss 
of their anticipated share in the booty, they should also bear the 
expense of putting the law into that clear and intelligible shape 
in which Dr. Lushington’s judgment has left it. 


TWO EAST-SAXON BATTLE-FIELDS. 


T is probably because the polite end of London lies to the 
west that the influence and general feeling of London comes 

to an end much sooner in the east than it does in the west. It 
is certain that, at a given distance east of St. Paul’s, you are as 
completely in the country as you are in Devonshire, while, at the 
same distance to the west, you still have the feeling of the great 
city hanging about you. One may go a step further, and say that 
there is no part of the kingdom which seems more completely out 
of the world than some ee of the county of Essex. This 
difference is doubtless partly owing to the nature of the country, 
but it is also doubtless owing fly to the accident of rank and 
fashion having taken their flight westward. Belgravia is not the 
a of England, nor the part of London, which is most favoured 
y nature. If the favourite town residence of the Kings had 
remained at the Tower, if their favourite country residence had 
remained at Havering-atte-Bower, we suspect that matters would 
have been very diflerent. The polite world might then have 
looked towards the rising sun, while South Kensington might have 
been as barbarous as Stepney and Whitechapel now are. The 
result is that London comes to an end much sooner in the east 
than it does in the west. When you have escaped from the actual 
town, you have escaped from the whole thing. There is nothing 
like that urban air spread over whole districts which makes some 
cavillers affirm that Reading in one direction and Brighton in 
another are no better than suburbs of London. There are villages 
from which, on a clear day, you may see the dome of St. Paul’s 
and the Crystal Palace which are as utterly rural as if St. Paul’s 
and the Crystal Palace were at the Land’s End. The old East- 
Saxon Kingdom retains a strong local feeling. There is a group 
of villages all of which bear the name of Ruding. In the 
language of their inhabitants, the world, or at least the Isle 
of Britain, is divided into three parts, looked on most likely 
as three concentric circles. The hallowed centre, the bull’s 
eye, the ya¢ oppadoc, the inner Ecbatana, is “the Rudings”’; 
round about them, in the middle circle, lie “ the Hundreds,” the 
rest of Essex ; further still, on the outer circle, lie “the Shires,” 
the rest of Britain. As for the rest of Europe and of the world, 
they are doubtless looked on as so utterly barbarous as to deserve 


no place at all in the geography of the favoured Rudingas. 
A short sm be x easily leads to many points of historic 
interest. Few places in England are fuller in memorials of almost 


every age than Colchester, from the days of the Roman occupation 
to the days of the last Abbot, who shared the fate of Richard 
Whiting at Glastonbury, but who somehow has not shared his 
fame. Waltham in has an interest of its own, centring 
round a few neva years, which no other spot in England can 
rival. We are not, however, going to speak now either of Col- 
chester or of Waltham. We wish rather to call attention to two 

ts within the county which have a deep historic interest as 

e scenes of two memorable battles in the course of the great 
Danish war. 


oblivion by being commemorated in one of the masterpieces 
early Teutonic poetry. The ly of Brunanburh itself yields jn 
interest to the lay of Maldon. The song, unhappily mutilated at 
both ends, will be found in Mr. Thorpe’s Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, 
and a version in modern English, in which unluckily the mean} 
of several is quite mistaken, is given in Conybeares 
Specimens of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. But, notwithstanding both 
mutilations and mistakes, enough remains to show the reader even 
of the translation that the lay of Maldon is one of the noblest 
flights of primitive minstrelsy. The lay of Brunanburh, with aj] 
its grandeur, is, after all, one undistinguished mass of slaughter 
one general overthrow of Scots and Danes, with no marked 
personal incidents, and indeed no personal names recorded except 
those of the leaders on both sides. The King and the Aetheling 
/Ethelstan and Eadmund, appear, but no other Englishman 
mentioned by name, and of the King and the A®theling themselyeg 
no special exploit is recorded. But the lay of Maldon preserves ty 
us the names, the characters, the — deeds of a whole 
crowd of actors who would otherwise have been utterly forgotten, 
And, as the poem was evidently composed at the time, there jg 
no more reason to distrust its general truth than to distrust that 
of a prose chronicle. The men spoken of were clearly wel] 
known at the time, most likely not throughout all 
but certainly throughout all Essex. All the incidents of the 
battle appear to be given, and my 4 are told in a thoroughly 
Ilomeric spirit. The bridge, as in the Lay of Horatius, i 
by the dauntless three, and the fight over the body of the 
Kaldorman Brihtnoth at once recalls the fight over the body of 
Patroclus. And the details given seem quite enough to identify 
the site. The town of Maldon lies on a hill; immediately 
at its base to the north runs the river Pant, now the Black. 
water, in two branches, each crossed by a bridge. The one 
the branch furthest from the town is of medizval construction, 
though of course not so early by some centuries as the time 
of the battle. The one close to the town is modern, but 
evidently supplants an older one. The Danes seem to haye 
sailed up the branch nearest to the town—we call them 
but they were more strictly Norwegians, and the famous Olaf 
Tryggvesson seems to have been at their head. Brihtnoth, the 
Ealdorman of the shire, seems to have come to the rescue of the 
town from the north. He thus had the second branch of the river 
between him and the enemy; he seized and ed the bridge; 
the channel, a deep and narrow one, was filled by the high tide, » 
that till low water nothing but skirmishing with missiles could 
take place. The Danes first offered to go away on payment of 
tribute, this being the year in which that shameful practice wa 
first adopted. But this proposal the Ealdorman in tly re- 
jected. At low water the Danes crossed, and the battle seems to 
ave taken ye on the site of the church of Heybridge, one 
probably built to commemorate the event. The details of the 
fight are most interesting, as being the only detailed account of s 
battle in those wars which we have from the English side. The 
stress of the battle fell mainly on the personal following, the 
comitatus, the éraipo or Separovreg of the Ealdorman. The 
English troops were wholly infantry; the Ealdorman alone seems to 
have ridden to the field, and he alighted when the actual fighting 
began. The tactics were those of the shield-wall, the w 
just as afterwards at Senlac, but the English weapon is still 
roadsword, exchanged in the course of the next century for the 
Danish axe. The Ealdorman was killed, and the English ranks 
were thrown into confusion by the flight of two traitors, one of 
whom mounted his slain eral’s horse and rode off making 
many believe that Brihtnoth himself had fled. This incident seems 
to have decided the fate of the battle, for though the English 
regained their order and recovered the body of their chief, the 
Danes in the end gained a victory, — not a very decisive one. 
At least there is no mention of their sacking or burning the town, 
according to custom. No doubt this battle is merely a sample of 
many, passed by in a few words of the chronicles, of which the 
details, if they could be recovered, would be equally striking 
The site seems quite to agree with the description, though, init 
resent state, there is nothing striking or picturesque about it 
But it has a charm thrown over it by the remembrance of the 
event, told in a form at once so unique and so stirring. 


The other battle-field is much more attractive in itself, aad 
the event is much more generally famous, but the site ba 
| given rise to a good deal of controversy. This is Assandun, the 
| site of the last great battle between Cuut and Eadmund in 1016. 
' Several other places have been proposed, but the site assigned 
by Camden and Gibson seems to meet every requirement 
| This is at Ashingdon or Ashington, a name which is an almost 


These are the fields of Maldon and Assandun. The town of inevitable corruption of Assandun. Assandun is simply, # 


Maldon dates from Roman times, and the world has lately 
been reminded of its existence as one of the boroughs whose 
fitness to return two members to Parliament has been rudely called 
in question. We have not, however, to deal with either of these 
extreme points of its history; and of the antiquities of the town 
itself we will only stop to mention that it contains a triangular 
church tower, which is generally thought to be a unique example 
of that shape. Our point of interest at Maldon is whe found in 
the last decade of the tenth century. The battle of Maldon is 

od over in a few words even by contemporary chroniclers, and 
it might easily pass as simply one out of many among the count- 
less fights between the English and the Danish invaders. But 
the English commander was something more than a mere name, 
and it so happens that this particular fight is rescued from 


| Florence explains it, Mons Asini, On such a point the test 
_mony of Florence is decisive. When the author of th 
| Encomium Emme writes it “ AEscenedun,” and explains it “ Moss 
'fraxinorum,” he simply shows his imperfect knowledge of Eng- 
| lish. The form Assandun is analogous to Abbandun, Hur 
tandun, Ethandun, and several others. But the patronymic -™ 
enters into the composition of so many names, and is so m 
more familiar than the genitive an, that in nearly all these wonds 
the an has got —— into ing— Abingdon, Huntingdon, 
Edington, and so Ashingdon, a representation of Assandul 
really more likely than Ashdown in another part of the county. 
Ashdown also is quite away inland, while the narrative implies 
that Assandun was somewhere near the sea, or rather near a nav 
' gable river, such as the Danes always loved to anchor their 
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— Barrows and eutrenchments are found at both places. They | 
as or may not, be connected with the great fight in 1016, as 
the ite of Ashingdon at least is exactly the sort of spot which would 
he sure to be occupied in that way from the earliest times. The | 
‘shbouring hill and an of Canewdon, though the deriva- , 
+.» does not seem absolutely certain, most probably retains in its | 
name the memory of the Danish conqueror. It is worth noticing | 
that the pronunciation of this name has—very possibly under the | 
corrupting influence of the great destroyer, the schoolmaster— 
changed within living memory. Young people call it Canewdon, | 
put their elders call it Canewdon, a much slighter departure from | 
the original form. i | 
The position of Assandun, if we have fixed on the right site, is a 


striking one. It is one of a range of hills, high for the Kast, though 
it would be low for the West, of England, looking down on a wide 
in which stretches to the broad tidal stream of the Crouch. But 


tween the actual plain and the hills themselves lies a consider- 
able extent of flat ground at an intermediate height, part of which, 
between the hills of Ashingdon and Canewdon, was probably the 
actual site of the battle. Cnut was returning to his ships, which 
doubtless lay in the Crouch, after a plundering expedition into Mercia. 
He was pursued by Eadmund, most probably along the line of 
hills which we have mentioned, running east and west. Eadmund 
took up a strong position on*Assandun, from which he allowed 
himself to be enticed down into the “squus locus,” the lower 

und between Assandun and Canewdon. The Danes had the 
advantage, seemingly more through the treacherous flight of 
Eadric, and the slaughter of the English nobility, which was 
immense, than through any strictly military success. At least it 
was so nearly a drawn battle that it was followed, not by any 
decisive step on the part of the conqueror, but by the conference 
of Olney and the partition of the kingdom. It was the last of 


the t pitched battles of Eadmund’s reign, five in seven 
months, the most striking proof of the vigour which still, after the 
long misgovernment of A‘thelred, remained in the English’ people, 
and not less so of the all-important difference in those days - 


tween a King and a bad one. 

One thing only remains—the “minster of stone and lime,” 
which, four years after the battle, Cnut and Jarl Thorkill 
dedicated at Assandun. The existing church of Ashingdon has 
no architectural claim to the rank of a minster; it is indeed 
small and paltry as a parish church, and it certainly contains 
no detail of the eleventh century. But the word “minster” 
is used very vaguely, and the minster at Assandun had only one 
recorded priest. It was therefore probably only a parish church, | 
and not a monastic or collegiate foundation. And, though there is 
certainly no door or window of Cnut’s time, it is not unlikely that 
portions of his walls still remain. For the doorways, of the end of 
the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century, are manifest — 
insertions in an earlier wall of very rough masonry. It has, how- | 
ever, been suggested that Cnut’s Minster is to be looked for, not 
at Ashingdon itself, but on the neighbouring height of Hockley, 
where is also a church of small size within an entrenchment, the 
masonry of whose nave seems also of early date. Hockley, as well . 
as Ashingdon, commands an extensive view over the whole scene 
of action. Still, as our authorities distinctly speak of the Minster 
as being built at Assandun, one would more naturally look for it | 
on the “Mons Asini” itself. But the point is one for local an- | 
iquaries. The general —_ of the site remains the same in | 
either case, and whether Hockley or pm os be the genuine | 
Minster, it is more likely than not that we have here a genuine | 
remnant of the votive church of the Danish conqueror. Either | 
pa Cnut’s Minster, in its humble scale, suggests the Schlachtka- | 


elle at Sempach, though its historical associations are rather | 
dred with those of the more famous and more splendid Abbey 
of Saint Martin of the place of Battle. 


THE JAMAICA COMMITTEE AND MR. EYRE. 


N an age when the achievement of distinction is far less easy | 
than the desire of achieving it is general, the successful | 
aspirant deserves some tribute of admiration, if not of envy. The | 
gentlemen who compose the Jamaica Committee have collectively | 
earned this tribute, and the eminence which they have won ad 
to the regret with which we are inspired by our inability to give | 
their names. To be fractionally famous and individually obscure | 
is the natural result of introducing the principle of limited liability | 
into political associations. If the names of all the gentlemen who 
sit on this Committee could be made known as widely as the acts 
of the Committee, their children would have no reason to com- 
plain of the family obscurity; for we doubt whether any other 
society ever succeeded in proposing any one thing at once so foolish 
and so mischievous as this body has done. It has decided on indict- 
ing Mr. Eyre for murder. Supposing the Committee to be wanting 
in that tardy repentance which is not denied always to the silliest 
folk, and supposing further that a d jury connives at its 
will memory of its silliness in the 
of a case w w i ious, i 
pice cited as notorious, if not as 
We have nothing to retract in the course which we have 
pursued towards Mr. Eyre. It was impossible not to censure the 
superfluous rigour of the punitive measures which were carried 
out in his name and under his authority. This was an adminis- 
trative blunder of that degree which approximates to a crime. 
when we speak of crime in connection with acts of this sort, 


any of the negro 


| tion. 


evidence of his guilt. 


‘rice had been sto 


we mean official crime ; and we rather hesitate to use the term 
for the p of emphasis, because a proverbial quotation 
reminds us that an official blunder is worse than a crime. But 
call it #8 we may—crime or blunder—reprobation is undoubtedly 
due to the multitude and the prolongation of the retaliatory acts 
allowed by Mr. Eyre to be inflicted on the negroes of Jamaica. 
Those acts were greatly in excess of the guilt that provoked them, 
and, so far at least as the public had means of judging, of the guilt 
which was proved to have been in contemplation; and further, 
they were calculated to engender a feeling of vindictive retaliation 
that might make the lives of white men very insecure. But 
we should never have dreamed that any sane person would 
impute to Mr. Eyre wantonly homicidal intentions towards 
rebels, or towards Mr. Gordon. The 
whole body of evidence contained in the voluminous blue-books 
which treat of the disturbances in Jamaica fully proves that 
Mr. Eyre’s fears only reflected the fears of the planters and the 
officials; that his desire of vengeance stopped short of theirs; and 
that, rigorous as his policy was, it was less rigorous than was 
desired by many of those by whose counsels and suggestions he was 
guided. That he ought to have put additional restraints on the 
passions of the white population; that he ought to have put an 
earlier stop to the of martial law; that he ought to have 
interfered with its execution by the officers in command of small 
detachments; and, above all, that he should never have allowed 
W. H. Gordon to be removed from the Wolverine for the purpose 
of being tried at Morant Bay—all this is beyond a question with 
every a mind. But, after all, what is the amount and 
limit of Mr. Eyre’s shortcomings? It is simply this—he is 
not @ great administrator. He found himself the Governor of 
a colony famed for its misfortunes, its factions, and its con- 
flicts, in a crisis of more than usual distress, terror, and agita- 

He saw one of the country in the ion of 
lawless mobs, and héard that other parts were likely to be 
threatened in the same way. He defeated the machinations of 


| the rebellious, and broke up their cohesion by a series of vigorous 


and well-concerted plans; but after that, in his anxiety for the 
public safety, he allowed a reign of terror to endure beyond the 
time consistent with and wise government, he gave too 
long license to the military authorities, and he caused a mis- 
chievous sedition-monger to be hung without sufficient legal 
This is the worst that can be said of him, 
yet it is sufficient to destroy his usefulness as a Governor not- 
withstanding the good which he undoubtedly wrought. But as to 
indicting him for murder, no idea so absurd has ever been heard 
since the verdict of “ Wilful Murder against Lord John Russell” 
returned by an Irish coroner's jury on an inquest on some unfortu- 
nate peasants who died in the great famine. The verdict in the 
one case was just as reasonable as the indictment in the other. 
A counsel prosecuting the one might have shown that if corn or 
in sufficient quantities some time before, or 
if work and wages had been found by Government for the poor, 
then the peasants need not have died; that Lord John Russell 
was at the head of the Government, must have known the state of 
the country, must have known the destitution of the peasants, 
and, as he did not relieve them, must have intentionally 
withheld relief, and therefore must have entertained a murderous 
ite against the icular peasants who were starved to death. 
ad the then Premier had the luck to be tried by an Irish jury, he 
would probably have been found guilty of murder, to the great 
amusement of the whole Empire. And so, perhaps, an English 
jury, studiously composed of members of the Anti-Slavery Socie 
and their friends, might find that Mr. Eyre, in delegating his 
wee § for too long a time to General U'Connor and Brigadier 
Nelson, had a special design to murder the particular negroes who 
were shot during the prevalence of martial law. In the same 
way, if in any future war an English army is disgracefully beaten 
by the enemy, and leaves a large body of slain on the field, the 
Peace Society of the day will indict the Secretary for War or the 
Commander-in-Chief as accessary to, if not the deliberate projec- 
tors of, the death of the soldiers killed. And verdicts of “ Wilful 
Murder” will be returned in such cases when people have ceased 
to distinguish between the acts allowed by a public official and 
the acts done by a private person, but not till then. 

We leave it to pat who understand, not only arithmetic, but 
the ordinary feelings of Englishmen, to compute the chances of 
such a verdict being returned in London or any other ey of 
England. And we leave it further to them to compute what are 
the chances in favour of an acquittal so complete and so decided 
as in effect to involve an approval of all that has been done by the 
ex-Governor, and to neutralize the qualified severity of the criticism 
which the Royal Commissioners have passed on Mr. Eyre. On 
either supposition the occasion of the verdict would be as 
silly as the verdict itself would be detrimental. If any twelve 
men could by any persuasion be induced to record their verdict 
that Mr. Eyre was the murderer of the negroes who were executed 
after the affair at Morant Bay, the result would be tolerably clear. 
Any future Governor who received tidings of a similar outbreak 
would ensconce himself in Spanish Town, concentrate the 

there, wait till he heard of the massacre of a thou- 

whites or mulattoes, then sit down to pen a despatch 

to the Secretary of State, and await the instructions which he 

could not receive for five weeks, and which he would then follow 

to the literal interpretation of every word. Red tape is 

very much abused, but people are apt to disregard its special 
virtue—the great element of eecurity which it contains, 
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Mr. Eyre been a red-tapeist, he might still have been Governor of 


Jamaica, exchanging despatches with the Secretary of State, and 
in circumlocutory language detailing “ the various and conflicting 
reports he continued to receive of the hostile proceedings of 
different sections of the eoloured population, and of which he 
hoped to convey a more precise and detailed account in future 
communications ”; and he would not be in danger of being prose- 
cuted by the Jamaica Committee or anybody else. This 1s one 
view of the case. But, on the supposition of a verdict which would 
be tantamount to a triumphant acquittal, then a mischievous im- 

ulse would be given to the worst passions of colonial partisanship. 

he causes which had led to this revulsion of feeling in England 
would be overlooked in the colony, and those whom the laziness 


“and insolence of the negroes had inspired with hatred to the 


whole race would recognise, in this absolution, a license for in- 
dulging their own bitterest antipathies. 

That evil communications corrupt good manners is a saying 
which needs no illustration. But the Jamaica Committee has 
supplied one ex abundantid. Mr. Charles Buxton has the reputation 
of being an accomplished, good-natured, and sensible man; but long 
familiarity with this and similar associations would seem to have 
infected him with some of their characteristic failings. Too clear- 
sighted not to perceive the gross absurdity of prosecuting Mr. Eyre 
on a criminal charge, he has very creditably broken with the Com- 
mittee, of which he was Chairman, on this point ; but he has at the 
same time, not very consistently, denounced Mr. Eyre’s conduct 
in language which would only be excusable if he were going to 
take part in a him. According to him, Mr. Eyre was 

rivy to and responsible for the infliction of horrible tortures, 
coddes shooting and hanging, “which must cover his name with 
infamy ”’ ; he allowed every one who chose to wreak his vengeance 
on unoffending negroes, under the pretence of _—— the 
spread of a rebellion; in short, he encouraged the murder of 
innocent people. If so, however, why does not Mr. Buxton join 
in the prosecution of Mr. Eyre? We own we can see no escape 
from the dilemma thus’ presented. Either Mr. Kyre ought to 
be prosecuted as a felon, as the Jamaica Committee propose, or 
else Mr. Buxton denounces in very exaggerated terms a con- 
scientious but ill-advised public servant. 

But it seems that one folly is not enough for this association to 
hatch. Another member of this ridiculous body—Lord A. 
Churchill—has written a letter to the Zimes invoking public 
assistance for contributions to the Jamaica negroes. This is a 
signal proof, indeed, that no one ever does read Blue-books. We 
thought that if the Jamaica Blue-books had proved one thing 
more clearly than another, it was that, if they would only 
condescend to work, the negroes might easily earn more than 
their daily subsistence by their deily work. In a country where 
land, rivers, and sea conspire to give subsistence to every one 
pains to secure it—where em- 
a pe are more frequently seeking for labourers than labourers 
or employment—it is surely unnecessary to collect alms for 
the support of the so-called labouring-classes. And, though 
we may agree with the Royal Commissioners in deeming the 
destruction of a thousand houses during the outbreak a piece 
of superfluous cruelty, we cannot resist asking this question, 
What were those houses? If they were, as probably the majority 
of them were, negro huts, then they were light. structures of 
wattle and palm-leaves, which might be rebuilt each in four days, 
by a couple of men, at the cost of two or three weeks’ wages. 
If there were, with these houses, as Lord A. Churchill’s letter 
seems to indicate on the authority of a Government surveyor, 
mills and other works destroyed, these must have belonged to the 
white or brown proprietors, and not to the punished or persecuted 
negroes. In that case, the cost of reparation would be defrayed, 
not by eleemosynary contributions in England, but by a legally 
imposed rate in Jamaica. We sincerely wish to see justice done 
to the negro, but we deprecate the taxation of good and worthy 
persons in England for the relief of folks who will only see in 
pecuniary relief a sympathy with fantastic notions of negro 
rights, and an encouragement to the perpetuation of negro laziness. 
At all events strict inquiry is absolutely necessary before people 
put their hands in their we tardy 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
vi. 


re communication between the capitals of England and 
France is so easy, and so many English artists and amateurs 
are in the habit of visiting the salon, that we have determined to 
include some notice of it in this series of papers. The charac- 
teristics of French art, as distinguished from our own, are now 
familiar to all who take an interest in the subject, and it is 
unnecessary in this place to institute any elaborate comparison 
between the two schools. French art has many ardent irers 
amo us, and as many earnest opponents, but it is seldom 
looked upon with indifference. A few French artists are popular 
here, and their works fetch large prices; but, happily for our own 

inters, English purchasers, as a rule, find more to interest them 
in the productions of their own countrymen, so that foreigners who 
have not acquired a reputation in London have less chance of 


finding purchasers here than on the Continent. Again, there is a 
singular difference between the relative rank assigned to French 
artiste in England and that which they hold in their own country. 
Rosa Bonheur enjoys in England a position of quite the first class ; 


she is considered by the general public here, without reserve . 
any kind, to be, not merely an sscsenglliieed painter, but a eh 
one. In France she is looked upon as a clever artist of the second 
class, holding equal rank with several others; and of late yearg 
her brother Auguste, who is scarcely known here at or 
known the of a ce lady, is ‘held by 
many of the best ju to approach much nearer to 

is now tolerably well-known and appreciated amongst us, but few 
Englishmen are acquainted with the great fame of Corot, or know 
how high a place Daubigny occupies, or how rapidly during the 
last few years has risen the name of Nazon. Across the Channel 
we find the same capricious acceptance of English reputations, 
Ten Frenchmen have heard of Dickens for one who has heard of 
Thackeray, and forty Frenchmen know that Byron was a great 
English poet for one who has even attempted to pronounce the 
name of ‘Tennyson. 


It has been the fashion amongst French critics for some years 
past to deplore the decadence of painting, because the art of tradi- 
tion has given place to the study of nature. We agree with them 
so far as this, that art is less an object of serious study and 
«mbition with modern French painters than it was to David 
and his school, and is more thought of = as & means 
of amusing the F samy perhaps because the public is more in- 
terested in art than formerly, and more willing to find amuse- 
ment init. ‘We believe, however, that, in the long run, we shall 
see reason to congratulate ourselves on this change. An art which 
is generally interesting, like a literature which has something for 
all classes of readers, is continually educating its ignorant 
admirers and preparing them for better things; but an ax 
and a literature addressed only to the few would train no recruits 
and would only benefit the instructed, producing outside of their 
little circle no better result than a hollow pretence of con- 
noisseurship or a slavish superstition about “rules.” The im- 
pression that modern art is frivolous may be due in some 
measure to the necessities of pictorial publication. In liters- 
ture, the larger oo of what is produced consists in the 
hasty comment of the journalist and the loose narrative of 
the ordinary writer of fiction; and if all the literary pro- 
ductions of France had to be published annually in the Palais 
de U Industrie, as all her pictures have, how immensely the lighter 
and more careless kind of writing would predominate, and how 
difficult it would be for the critic to resist the impression of a 
universal frivolity, and to find out and 5 ery the few lite- 
rary performances which really combine finished workmanshi 
with deep or accurate thought! The great evil of picture exhibi- 
tions is that we are overwhelmed with mere quantity, and thrown 
by it into a state of mind in which delicate appreciation becomes 

most impossible. No picture of any value can be thoroughly 
estimated without a much greater devotion of time than it is 
always easy to give; and when there is any novelty in the work, 
when the artist is new to us and —e or when a known artist 
strikes out for himself a new path, the time required for the 
formation of an opinion of any serious weight and authority, even 
pre-supposing the highest and best-educated critical faculty in the 
spectator, is something ot which most people have not the least 
idea. These considerations make us somewhat doubtful about 
the accuracy of those general estimates in which French crities 
annually measure the “decadence ” of their school, 


The greatest picture of the year, so far as dimensions may 
measure greatness, is M. Edouard Dubufe’s immense composition 
in illustration of the Prodigal Son. It is very brilliant and strik- 
ing, but not in the least aflecting, and does not rise above clever 
mediocrity in conception and fair dexterity in execution. It is in 
three compartments, of which the central one, by far the langesy 
is occupied by a representation in the brightest colours of the 
Prodigal’s festivity. He is surrounded by carnal company of 
the sort described in the opening stanzas of Childe Harold, and 
sheltered from the glowing sunshine by pillared architecture of 
the Renaissance. A laurelled poet is reading his verse, written, 
we presume, in celebration of pleasure, and musicians are there 
with instruments. There are ay revellers about, drinking 
wine, and three girls are dancing before the Prodigal. All the 
arts contribute to his enjoyment, and nature gives him her rich 
fruits and fair daughters. But on the right left we have two 
sombre compartments in brown, showing his life as a swineherd 
and his return to his father’s house. ithout being im any in- 
tellectual or sense work, this picture w 
serve as a splendid piece of furniture in some t banquetting- 
hall, and in its applause. 

M. Tony Robert-Fleury has ced a effect this 
with his powerful of onthe Highth of 
1861.” A large group of insurgents is collected in a street or 
square, unarmed but —— their banner, and the Russian soldiers 
are coolly shooting them down, whilst they await death reso- 
sa *rviests hold up the eross, but that does not turn away 
the deadly rifle-balls; and not only men, but women and girls, are 
killed under it. There are many affecting incidents; older men 
and women mournfully witness, or vainly endeavour to prevent, 
the deaths of their younger friends and relations. The scene is very 
terrible, and yet is evidently not painted from a blameable love 
of horror; it is full of tender sympathy for the martyrs of the 
Polish cause, a veey which every noble-hearted young 
Frenchman shares with the gifted painter. The painting is firm 
and sound throughout, though its technical merits would not. in 
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French exhibition, attract attention if there were no moral power 


M. Waruffini’s “ First Interview of Machiavel and Cesar 


” ig, if a less affecting, decidedly a more original work than 
, is seated with 
his back to the light, on a cushioned stool, his legs in red hose 
stiffly stretched out before him, his face turned upwards in deep 
thought. Machiavel oceupies an arm-chair, and gazes intently at 
his hearer to see the effect of his last words. They are in a rather 
bare kind of gallery or room, with little other furniture than a 
tattered flag. In the decoration of the wall, just above the head 
of Borgia, we read the word “ Libertas.” As a study of ex- 
pression, and a daringly original piece of composition, this work 
would attract attention anywhere. 

Every English visitor of French exhibitions is liable to a feeling 
of fatigue, due to the enormous proportion of space occupied by 
incidents of active warfare. Two or three years ago M. Protais 

vea new and rather happy turn to this kind of art by illus- 
trating the soldier’s individual existence in time of war, Leaving 
eontentedly to others the great events of battle, the shock of armies, 
and the tremendous conflicts where men are forgotten and 
little is thought of but the numbers of regiments, M. Protais 
followed the private soldier to the trench and the bivouac, took 
au interest in him personally as a human being, and immediately 
created a like interest in the minds of very many spectators to whom 
previous military painting had been little less than universally 
repulsive. This year we have a “ Wounded Soldier” lying alone 
in the bed of a little watercourse, surrounded by all the beautiful 
antrodden grass and wild flowers that one finds in such places. 
He has crept there, we suppose, to slake that thirst which 
wounded men tell us is so terrible ; and now he cannot move away, 
and will most likely die there alone amongst the flowers, and be 

tten until the next flood carries his body down past the 
nearest village, if anybody lives there after the war. The picture 
is nota beautiful one—it is awkward in composition, and the vege- 
tation and stream are not at all well painted; yet so deeply has the 
inter felt the sadness and loneliness of this young lad’s last 
that we are compelled to feel hearty sorrow and pity for all 

poor boys who have to die like him by little bloodstained water- 
0 or, yet worse, in the arid centre of hot battlefields. M. 
Janet-Lange, in his picture entitled “Going to the Ambulance,” 
has been working the same mine, which will not be easily ex- 
hausted. An officer has dismounted, and is leading his horse, on 
which he has placed two wounded men. A third, who is able to 
walk, but has toon blinded by a wound and has a bandage over 
his eyes as well as one arm in a sling, is holding by the remaining 
hand to the mane of the horse for guidance. The weather is very 
wet and miserable, and we see other sufferers dimly through the 
rain. The picture is touching in many ways—the scene is so 
dreary, the soldiers so patient ; and then the kindness of the officer 

us, 


It has been remarked that sensuality never reaches anything 
like inordinate development without being accompanied by some- 
thing approaching to cruelty, or at least a morbid love of the 
horrible, Géréme seldom paints anything now which does not 
illustrate one of these two feelings; when he is not sensual he is 

ing. His mind has two chambers—a chamber of lascivious 
ht and a chamber of ghastly horrors. In Mr. Gambart’s 
exhibition we have already had an instance of this duality—in one 

i the body of a murdered man, lying as it fell, a motionless 

on — <eee in the other, the body of a woman, alive, 
and supremely beautiful, displayed in its nakedness to the gaze of 
acircle of men. Here, again, in the salon come the twin ideas, In 
pen wr eg we have Cleopatra unrobed before Cesar, as Phryne 
was her judges; and in the other a quantity of decapitated 
heads. What is most remarkable about Géréme is that these 


his work is quite firm and s 
ill- or @ morbid mind. y no undisciplined or 
half-governed intellect could have directed the unswerving 
hand which drew that mighty woman as she stands in her pride 
of beauty, with nothing but a few severe Egyptian ornaments 
above her waist, and a transparent veil below it. And the 
“Gate of the Mosque El Assareyn at Cairo,” where the 
of the Beys are, is drawn in all its beautiful detail of 
i carving, and shown half open, too, that we may see the 
in the court, and the narrow glimpses of precious blue sky 
I arches, and the sunshine amongst the columns, and the 
little delicate rails. All this is so heartily and innocently enjoyed, 
steadily and consistently executed, that it cannot be 
roduct of a ruined or unbalanced mind. And in the 
t one to the left coolly smoking, another to the 
tight standing in chain armour, with a naked sword in hand and 
great pistols in his belt—and finally, even in the very workmanship 
given to the awful heads themselves, some lying between the 
guards on the threshold of the mosque, others suspended above 
them—we find evidence enough that the artist is stili in the full 
possession of one of the clearest art-intellects of our time. 


A picture not unworthy (in many respects) of being mentioned 


‘along with these of Géréme, is Boulanger’s “Catharine -I. with 


Mehemet Baltadji Sey ae Treaty of the Pruth, in 1711.” 
The figure of Catharine is brilliant and vigorous, and a striking 
fepresentation, physically and intellectually, of one of the most 
astonishing women in history. She is surrounded by powerful 
male figures, who look with respect on her animated and imperial 


form as she contends in discussion with Baltadji. The scene is 
the interior of a tent, very effectively painted. 

We are fortunate this year in fn an excellent example of 
Heilbuth—an antechamber, we suppose at Rome, in which a 
learned gentleman is waiting, whilst a servant, curious to know 
who and what he may be, is eagerly scrutinizing him from behind. 
He can evidently sae nothing out of him, and the object of his 
curiosity is quite aware of it all the time, and rather amused by it. 
The two expressions are exceedingly well given, as all who know 
the master will feel assured beforehand. other very clever ex- 
pressional picture is Meyerheim’s “ Menagerie.” It is an itinerant 
wild-beast show, and the proprietor is showing his boa-constrictor 
to a few inhabitants of some small town in Germany; this man 
with the serpent is a perfect triumph of character, and iis audience 
are all studies from the life, as in their way as anything well 
could be. The scene occurs, of course, under the awning of the 
menagerie ; but we have a glimpse of hot sunshine on houses, which 
proves unusual pictorial force. 

M. Pasini always gives us ideas of sublimity, especially in land- 
scape, but in one of his pictures this year the figure is so large that 
we may name it as a figure-picture. A courier is lying asleep at 
night in the solitudes of Persia, with a burning fuse tied round his 
toe to awaken him. The eflect of twilight is admirably rendered, 
and distant snowy summits glimmer through the night air. The 
courier himself is grand in his absolute repose, sleeping alone on 
the bare earth with his face to the infinite sky. Sublimity of a 
different kind marks Gustave Doré’s “ Evening in the Country near 
Granada,” where six Spanish ladies in black are listening to some 
country musicians with guitars and a tambourine. The sky 
still retains much of the richness of the past sunset, and some 
of its colour lights a gleam of distant river. On the left and 
right are the buildings of Granada, divided from this group by a 
ravine. The ladies in black are very grandly arranged, and painted 
with more power than Doré has before given evidence of in oil- 
colour. 

We were struck by the extreme simplicity of a picture by Jozef 
Israels, representing the interior of an orphan asylum at Katwyk in 
Holland. Three orphan girls in white caps and blue aprons are at 
work at a table which is undera window. The blue and white of 
the girls’ costume and work is —— repeated in the window 
with a glimpse of blue sky and a little white window-blind, whilst 
the red-tiled floor finds its echo in the window by a glimpse of a 
red roof seen through it. The painting is rather heavy, but right 
in its kind, and the quiet look of the picture is very charming. If 
it gets into some rich man’s house, it ought, we should imagine, to 
have a good influence there. 

M. Tissot’s “Young Woman in a Church” is a sin ly quaint 
and no doubt truthful interior of some old church with many stalls, 
and a figure or two in harmony with the building. The “Confes- 
sional ” ismore suggestive. A lady in black is coming out of it, and 
may perhaps needlessly excite the pity of her Protestant sisters, 
for the fact is that ladies are very fond of going to confession ; it is 
so pleasant to talk freely about oneself, even in the form of self- 
accusation. 

There is a very curious picture by M. Lambron, “The Execu- 
tion,” which unites the arts of painting and inlaying. A plate of 
white marble canvass, and on this a figure 
is painted in oil representing a man in quaint costume 
oles: bees just killed a parrot by be' it neatly with 
his sword. The marble floor he stands upon is actually inlaid 
with little bits of marble of various colours, lapis lazuli, &c., 
carefully arranged in tive. The figure is clever, and has a 

comic expression. The colours of the marble, too, are well 
introduced ; but the proof that this is mere trifling is that it can 
be in the meanest and mechanical 
as the squares in pavement, to which a great painter w 


never condescend so far as to take so much trouble 


REVIEWS. 


COBBETT’S POLITICAL WORKS.* 


(ya is ey becoming a mere name to us, though he 
is probably the only, or almost the only, Englishman who 
ever rose to greatness exclusively as a journalist. We propose 
to attempt to draw a slight outline of the man and of his most 
characteristic opinions, taking as our authority the selections made 
by his sons from his political writings in America and England. 

amiliar as his name was within living memory, it may be necessary 
for the information of many at least of our readers to give a short 
outline of his career. His writings contain, among other matters, 
materials for a complete autobiography, if any one took the trouble 
to extract and arrange in chronological order the statements which 
he made at various times as to the leading incidents of his life. He 
was born in Hampshire in or about the year 1765. He was the son 
of a farmer, and the grandson of a labourer who, as he boasted, 
lived for forty years in the same service. In 1784 he enlisted at 
Chatham in the 54th Regiment of Foot, and served in it in the 
North American provinces, especially in Nova Scotia and Canada, 
from 1785 to 1792, when the regiment (of which, by the way, 
Lord award itagerald was Major) returned to England. His 


* Selections from Codbett’s Political Works. Being a complete Abridg- 
ment of the 100 Volumes which comprise the Writings of “ Porewpine” and 
the “ Weekly Political Register.” With Notes, Historical and Explanatory. 
By John M. and James P. 6 vols. 
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talents raised him almost immediately to the rank of 
corporal, and within about a year and a half to that of sergeant- 
major. He gives an account, in a letter written “ to the independ- 
ent people of Hampshire,” in 1809, of his career in the regiment. 
It is a most characteristic , but, full as it is of vanity, it is 
fair to Cobbett to say that there is reason to believe it to be sub- 
stantially true. He was clerk to the regiment, and he says:— 

In a very short time the whole of the business in that way fell into my 
hands, and at the end of about a year neither adjutant, paymaster, nor 
quartermaster could move an inch without my assistance. The military 
part of the regiment’s affairs fell under my care in like manner. 


He describes how a new drill-book came out, and how he had 
first to learn it and then teach it to others, “ to give lectures 
of instruction to the officers themselves, the colonel not ex- 

ted.” He thus came to have a wonderful opinion of himself, 
which continued to characterize him in all departments of affairs 
through the whole of his life :— 

As I advanced in experience I felt less and less respect for those whom 
I was compelled to obey. . . From 19 to 27 is not much of an age 
for moderation, especially with those who must necessarily despise all 
around them. But the fame of my services and talents ran through the 
whole vee - - I had the affairs of a whole iment to attend 
to. . . I found, however, time for muting English and French 

mmar ; I learnt geometry and fortification; I built a barrack for 
men, without the aid of either draughtsman, carpenter, or bricklayer. The 
soldiers under me cut the timber and dug the stones, and I was the architect 
-_. «+ With all these occupations (of which I mention only a few particulars 
that occur to me at the moment) I found time for skating, fishing, shooting, 
and all the other sports of the country, of which, when | left it, I had seen 
and knew more than any other man. 

With all these gifts, and especially with a thorough knowledge of 
both English grammar and the French language, which performed 
for him the very same office which a classical education performs for 
ay men of a different class, Cobbett applied for and obtained 

is discharge from the army in 1792. He did so, although he had 
the prospect of receiving a commission without purchase, in order 
to expose certain frauds which he had de in the quarter- 
master’s department. In the letter which we have already 
quoted he gives a long account of his attempts to obtain a court- 
martial, and of the shuffling manner in which, as he says, he was 
we off. His enemies afterwards charged him with having flinched 

m his accusations when it came to the point, to which he 
replies by charging them with all manner of frauds. Be this as it 
may, he left the ~—* 1792, and went to France with his 
young wife. He was both ie og: and reasonably alarmed at 
the scenes into the midst of which he fell, for he was in France 
(though not at Paris) till shortly before the September massacres ; 
and he accordingly sailed from en to America, and settled at 
Philadelphia, where he = lessons in the English language 
to the French emigrants. He afterwards began to publish a paper 
in favour of the Federalists and the English alliance, which 
was called by different names, and at last Porcupine’s Gazette. He 
carried on in it for several years furious —— with various 
ee 9 and especially with the unhappy Democrats, whom he 

hed with more than all the fury which S afterwards poured upon 
the heads of English Tories. March, 1795, for instance, after 
much dwelling on the brutalities of the Revolution, he observes, “ At 
the very name of Democrat humanity shudders and modesty hides 
its head.” He returned to England in 1800, in great favour, as his 
sons say, with the powers of the day, and he received offers of assist- 
ance both from Mr. Windham and Mr. Pitt. He, however, refused 
them, and shortly afterwards differed with the Government about 
the Peace of Amiens, the policy of which he disputed. In 1802 
he established the Political Register, and continued it till his death. 
In 1810 he was imprisoned in Newgate for a year, for what in 
those days was considered a libel, and he went over to America 
in 1817 in order to avoid the operation of the Six Acts. He stayed 
there about two years, when he returned to England, and continued 
his ayocations with no other interruption till his death, on the 
18th June, 1835. It should be added that he eat for Oldham in 
the first Reformed Parliament; but he achieved no marked success 
in the House. 

Such, in outline, was Cobbett’s career. We will now attempt to 
give some estimate of the man himself, and some account of his more 
characteristic opinions. If we had to take a representative man 
from each of the three kingdoms, Cobbett, O’Connell, and Walter 
Scott would be by no means bad men to choose. Cobbett 
was a model John Bull. He had all the characteristics of the race 
in an exaggerated form, and the chief interest which now attaches 
to his opinions arises from the degree in which they illustrate the 
strength and the weakness of a thorough-bred Englishman of 
much more than average power, but not of more than average 
enlightenment. Cobbett’s great qualities were immense vigour, 
resource, energy, and courage, joined to a force of understanding, a 
degree of logical power, and above alla force of expression, which 
have rarely been equalled. His weakness lay in his incredible 
self-confidence, his monstrous prejudices, his extreme coarseness 
and occasional ferocity, and the thoroughly invincible ignorance 
with which, when he had got any ideas into his head, he clung 
to them and defended them — all comers. As life went 
on, his style to some extent degenerated, and became, as the 
style of all journalists tends to become, turgid and cumbrous; 
but his best performances are models of vigour and pungency. 
These qualities, together with his energetic, rather domineering, 
character, are displayed in great abundance in the most unlikely 
places. Nothing, for instance, can be racier or more amusing than 
many parts of his French and English Grammars, No other man, 


in all robability would ever have thought of making such books 
the vehicle of the keenest — satire. Cobbett contrived to 
do so by choosing his examples of bad grammar from despatches, 
King’s Speeches, and other public papers. For instance, the 
Prince Regent in 1814 said :— 

“Although this war originated in the most on the 
part of the Government ef the United States . . . I never have ceased 
> name aaa desire to bring it to a conclusion on just and honour. 
able terms.” 

Does the Prince [asks Cobbett] mean that he would be justified in 
wanting to make peace on unjust and dishonourable terms use the 
enemy had been the aggressor? He might, indeed, wish to make it on 
terms dishonourable and even disgraceful to the enemy; but could he pos. 

owever Wii and unprovoked, wo ve a 
Yet if he do not mean this, what does he mean ? 4 


He concludes the letter in which this occurs by saying to his son, 
the people who write King’s es making speeches in Parlig- 
will be, not that they wrote 
a King’s Speech so badly, but that they contrived to put upon 
paper sentences sufficiently grammatical to enable us to guess at 
the meaning.” The French Grammar is as remarkable in some 
ways as the English one. It contains, for instance, directions 
for learning the French genders, which are most characteristic 
both of the ene and of the clumsiness of the man who in- 
vented them. ‘Take, he says, a little book, each page of which 
is divided into two columns. Write out all the masculine words 
in one set of columns, and all the feminine words in the other, 
and read them over and over again at odd times until you know 
them all by heart. The hatred of rules and the readiness for 
labour which this plan shows—for it was the plan which Cobbett 
himself less remarkable than fact 
having adopted it when he was a sergeant in a marching regimen’ 
he nn es 0 it to others between thirty and forty te 9 after 
wards. It never ap to have occurred to him that, as five 
French nouns out of six are masculine, a list of the feminine nouns 
only would have saved five-sixths of the trouble. 


Illustrations of the peculiarities of his style might be multiplied 
to any extent. Ilis name, so to speak, is signed upon every page 
of all his writings. It will be better worth while to attempt to 

ive a short account of the general cast of his political opinions, 

e was in no sense a party writer. From first to last he expressed 
his own views in his own way upon all sorts of subjects; and 
whatever the subject in hand may be, there is one uniform cast of 
thought about all his opinions as distinctive as the style in which 
it finds expression. They changed a good deal as he grew older, 
more passionate, and more accustomed to feel and to exert the 
singular powers which he ; but the progress of the 
can be traced from month to month and year to year, and it is 
obvious enough that, under the varieties of opinion which he held 
at different times, he was always the same man. The leading ides 
on political subjects in Cobbett’s mind was that all legislation 
ought to have for its object the _—— of a certain rough kind 
of prosperity and plenty, diffused throughout the whole population, 
There never was such an energetic believer in the theory of a good 
old time when every man was fed on beef, or at least bacon, and 
beer, and clothed in good woollens made from the fleeces of 
English sheep, and in shoes made out of English hides, when 
there were hardly any — and very few taxes, and when 
there were no paupers. e appears to have believed that 
for several centuries this actually was the state of things in 
land, and that it had passed away only in very modern times 
reason of the system of taxation and money and funding, 
which he never ceased to denounce as the source of every kind of 
national evil. As he read the history of England, “the thing 
called the Reformation” was the source of all our evils. Up to 
that time things had on the whole gone on well, and in 
particular the Church had provided for the poor so 
and so plentifully that there had been none of the grinding 

verty which was witnessed in later times. The Reformation 
fre viewed as having been, in a political point of view, nothing 
but a vast aristocratic job and robbery of the . Before 
that event a 1 roportion of the revenues of the Church 
went to the poor. After it the whole went into the hands of 
private persons or of a married priesthood, who, as far as the poor 
were concerned, were little better. Still Queen Elizabeth's 
Poor-law was some compensation, and, notwithstanding the 
gross injustice which had been inflicted on them, the common 
people got on pretty well till the aristocracy invented the never 
sufliciently-to-be-cursed funding system, whereby they were 
enabled to live out of the taxes in a constantly increasing ratio. 


What with constant borrowing, and what with r money 
and indirect taxation, which raised the price of all food, drink, 
clothing, and lodging to an incredible pitch, the poor became 


poorer, and the rich richer, till at last, towards the time when 
the Political Register was at the height of its influence, the 
labourers were ground down to an extreme degree of misery, 
the old landlords were reduced to poverty, and Jews and fun 

holders (so he loved to put it) lived in brutal luxury out 
of the taxes, The burden of large parts of the Political 
Register and other works, especially of the delightful book— 
for such it is, notwithstanding many obvious blemishes—called 
Rural Rides, is that the taxes were squandered in supporti 

luxury. The es in the country, it is constantly repea' 

was decaying, and was being collected into the great towns—or, a 
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ett always calls them, the Wens—there to be devoured by 


the “ Wen devils ”:— 
The land is now used [he says in one of his rides] to raise food and drink 
for the monopolizers and the tax-eaters and their purveyors and lackeys and 


" together in Wens. Of all the mean, all the cowardl 
the face of the earth, the — 
the most mean and the most cowardly ; for while they see the population drawn 
away from their parishes to the Wens, while they are taxed to keep the 
Sle in the Wens, and while they see their own parsons pocket the tithes 
rd the ylebe rents, and suffer the parsonage-houses to fall down ; while they 
see all this, they, without uttering a word in the way of complaint, suffer 
themselves to be taxed to build new churches for the monopolizers and tax- 
eaters in those Wens! Never was there in this world a set of reptiles so 
base as this. 

Nothing in Cobbett is more remarkable than the fact that, 
though he was regarded for many years as the incarnation of 
radicalism and revolution, he was no ical at all in spirit and 
sentiment ; at least he was not what is usually unders by that 
name. The whole of the Young England theory of things is 
nothing more than an effeminate lyey of one side of his views. 
He was, as we have already said, the most English of English- 
men, as full of every English prejudice as an egg is full of meat. 
He always s with reverential tenderness of every old institu- 
tion or building. The old churches and old cathedrals fill him 
with admiration. He had a great tenderness for the old religion, 
though he had no love for the despotic or priestcraft side of 
Popery, which he sometimes attacked in his characteristic style, 
and he despised Unitarians and Methodists and Jews about equally. 
His account of Unitarians is eminently characteristic, and contains 
a good deal of his grotesque humour. Baron Maseres 
went on at a t rate laughing about, the Trinity, and I remember 
he repeated the Unitarian distich which makes a joke of the idea of there 
being a devil, and which they all repeat to you, and at the same time laugh 
and look as cunning and priggish as jackdaws, just as if they were wiser 
than all the rest of the world. I do most heartily despise this priggish set 
for their conceit and impudence ; but seeing that they want reason for the 
Incarnation, seeing that they will have effects here ascribed to none but 
usual causes, let me put a question or two to them. 

Then follow seven questions, the last of which is, “ What causes 
flounders, real little flat fish, brown on one side, white on the 
other, mouth sideways, with tails, fins, and all, leaping alive in 
the inside of a rotten sheep’s, und of every rotten sheep's liver ? ” 
Jews, Methodists, and Quakers come off quite as ill. The Quakers 
are “base vermin” and “unbaptized blackguards.” 
The Methodists are a “bawling, canting crew” of “roving 
fanatics.” The Jews are “Christ-killing rascals” ; and “ Christ- 
killer” is his favourite pseudonym for a Jew, if one is to be 
introduced into an imaginary conversation or semi-dramatic scene 
in one of his letters. The Scotch and Irish are served in the 
same way. He had no opinion of the Irish. One of the most 
stinging and crushing letters he ever wrote is devoted to the 
demolition of a speech of O’Connell’s in his usual vein (Register, 
January 1832). Churchill and Johnson were not harder on the 
Scotch. “The Scotch beggars would make us believe that we 
sprang from beggars. The impudent scribes would make us believe 

t Kingland was formerly nothing at all till they came to en- 
lighten it and fatten upon it.” He carried his John Bull pride 
indeed to a positively ludicrous pitch, for in a letter to Lord Fitz- 
william, in 1817, he reproaches him bitterly for being a party to 
the renunciation by George III. of the title of King of France. 
“Had I been in Parliament I would have made every stand inch 

inch in order to expose, at any rate, the abandonment of a 
ume won by the valour of my forefathers. . . . The 
abandonment of the title of King of France was an act of 
baseness without a parallel.” We are acquainted with no English 
writer who illustrates in a more pointed manner the vein of 
_ and romance which runs through every part of the 
glish character, though in a form so strange, so subtle, and at 
times so grotesque, that it is continually overlooked or mistaken 
y oo observers. It requires a far closer —— of the 
ohn Bull nature than most people possess to understand how the 
same man should burst into fiery indignation about the baseness 
of abandoning the ———, senseless title of King of France, and 
should observe, “Talk of ere indeed, ‘civil and religious 
liberty,’ the Inquisition with a bellyfull is far preferable to a 
state of things like this,” and declare elsewhere that the religion 
for him was a religion which filled people’s bellies. 

It is most remarkable that Cobbett, who passed his life in the 
most passionate advocacy of Radical Reform, and who denounced 
rotten boroughs and the works of boroughmongers, fund- 
holders, stock-jobbers, and other “ wen devils,” every ie and all 

‘day long for some forty years, was yas to all characteristically 
liberal measures. He denounced schemes of popular education. 
For instance, in December 181 3, he published a letter to Alderman 
Wood “On teaching the Children of the Poor to Read,” the gist of 
which is that there is nothing wholesome for them to read, and that 
they had much better not learn. They cannot understand the Bible, 
and the newspapers are all corrupted by theGovernment. In another 
letter he says that, in his experience of the army, he always found 
that the scholars in a a were “ generally dirty and 
drunkards,” “the conceit makes them saucy” ; and their xem 
ters are so bad that men who can neither read nor write are 
frequently made non-commissioned officers because of the supe- 
niority of their moral character, notwithstanding the inconvenience 
of their ignorance. In much the same spirit of bigoted love to all 
that was old-fashioned, he admired the old laws against forestalling 
and regrating, and considered shops a mischievous innovation upon 
the good old fashion of fairs and markets, His view of facts was 


as much perverted by this state of mind as his theories. He con- 
tinually maintained that it was a and ludicrous error to 
believe that the gone was rapidly increasing. A man who 
could believe in the correctness of the census returns would be 
capable of believing that the moon was made of cheese. 
hese were a few of the most important and characteristic of 

the political views of this remarkable man. a are ees 
at present chiefly because they show the cast of thought whi 

ve the most popular of all English political writers his great 

old over the minds of a larger section of his countrymen than 
any other writer of the same class ever had for an equal time, 
and because they thus afford decisive proof of the strength 
of Conservative tendencies in this country even at a time in 
which party feeling ran higher than it probably ever did at an 
other period in our history. No one ever attacked either indi- 
viduals or classes in this country with such ing violence as 
Cobbett, and yet his attachment to what he regarded as the 
genuine constitution of the country was undoubtedly sincere, and 
was exceedingly strong. He goes so far as to speak with kind- 
ness, and even with a certain sort of regret, of the feudal 
system. When the matter is considered attentively, it is obvious 
enough that the doctrines which we are so much accustomed to see 
recognised, professed, and extolled in all directions—the doctrine of 
universal competition, free-trade, religious equality, and the like 
—however true they may be, are popular only by accident. They 
are not the natural and appropriate creed of the great masses of 
the population. Liberalism is in many respects an aristocratic. 
creed, nasinuch as the essence of it is to produce a condition of 
things in which the energies of every individual will have the 
fullest possible scope, and produce the most permanent results. 
The vigorous man will, under this system, get a maximum of advan- 
tage from his superior strength, and will transmit to his descend- 
ants the advantages which he has acquired. The ap t tendency 
of unrestricted free-trade and unlimited competition is to throw 
wealth, and everything that — upon and is derived from it, 
into comparatively few hands. What the average man likes is an 
artificial system which provides as a number of ns as 
possible with a reasonable level of comfort. When people talk of 
good old times, the state of thi resent to their imaginati 
rightly or wrongly, is a state in which there was less trouble an 
anxiety, and fewer vicissitudes in life, than in the time of which 
they are speaking. The ideal age of most men is an age in which 
the common run of people got along pretty comfortably without 
much trouble. It does no doubt so ae that, in our own 
times, the extraordinary inventions which have changed the face 
of society, and have poured over us a flood of wealth unexampled 
in former times, have produced a state of feeling to which we 
are so accustomed that we do not see that it is exceptional, 
There never was an in which the go-ahead spirit was 
so powerful, but even in these days there are considerable 
exceptions to this state of feeling. Trades’ unions are a 
good illustration. They show that the great bulk of the class of 
mechanics have hardly any sympathy with free-trade, and com- 
paratively little ambition. Let us, say they in effect, have fair 
wages and short hours, and let both time and wages be regulated 
by the work of the average man, not by the powers of those who 
rise above the average. The following is at once an excellent 
specimen of Cobbett’s best style a short summary of his 
most characteristic doctrine :— 

The state of the le relative to the nobility and gentry used to be such 
as to be pustustive at ean advantages to both, The labourers were happy. 
Each had his little home. He had “* about him worth possessing and 
worth preserving. His clock, which come to him from his father, in 
many cases, and from his grandfather, was preserved with as much care and 
veneration as you would preserve your title-deeds, or any building upon 
your estates. Men lived in the same cottage from the day of their marriage 
till the day of their death. They worked for the same masters for 
years. They were so well off that there was no desire for change. Whole 
families were in the service of the same nobleman or gentleman, without an: 
legal engagement, and without any other dependence than that occasion 
by respect and good-will. In numerous instances, son succeeded father, 

neration after generation, as the workman or servant of son after father. 

‘he liberality and kindness of the employer were id by the respect and 
fidelity of the servant. All this is now swept away, ‘hat inexorable system 
of taxation, that fraudulent and ruinous of funding, which have 
enabled the borough holders in England to smother liberty and reinstate 
despotism in Europe, have, at last, almost wholly destroyed this most beau- 
tiful and happy state of society, and, in the place of mutual confidence and 
mutual good-will, have introduced mutual distrust and mutual hatred. The 
American war, as I said before, gave the nation a great blow. That blow, 
but the blow given by the late wars 


however, might have been overcome ; 
a Parliamentary 


never can be overcome, except by that regeneration 
reform would produce. 

What di of truth was there in these views? The question is 
one which could be adequately discussed only in a large work 
spreading over a great variety of subjects, but one remark about it 
may be made with confidence. Cobbett altogether overstated his 
case, and pertinaciously shut his eyes to the real — which 
the nation was most undoubtedly making in the midst of much 
suffering and a great deal of jobbery and corruption. The vast 
load of indirect taxation was no doubt cruel and mischievous, 
The abuses of Government were very great, but, notwithstanding all 
that, the wealth of the country did increase enormously, and so, 
whatever Cobbett thought about it, did the population, all through 
the great war and down to our times, He put his finger on the 
real evil when he complained of the way in which property is 
distributed, and when he pointed out the excessive hardship 
upon the poor of the system of indirect taxation; but he was 
mistaken when he underrated the powers of production in the 
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country, and was utterly wrong when he denied its increase in 

pulation. He was also wrong, as it appears to us, in the notion 
that it is possible by any artificial means to arrest the natural 
progress of society, and to make the general diffusion of rough 
plenty the principal ideal of such a nation and such an age as our 
own. 

We have given only a slight outline of one part of Cobbett’s 
views. His occasional writings on all manner of practical subjects 
are eminently characteristic, and for the most part well worth 
reading. Whoever wishes to get a vivid picture of the man, his 
thoughts, his views on all subjects, and his personal adventures, 
intermixed with most picturesque and beautiful descriptions of 
every part of the country, and of most classes of its inhabitants, 
may find all this, and much more, in the Rural Rides—a delight- 
ful book, with all its occasional coarseness and ferocity. We have 
omitted all notice of Cobbett’s wars with private persons, many of 
which were exceedingly violent. They make up a great part of his 
writings, but their interest has now entirely away. To 
those who are accustomed to the gentler manners of our own time 
they are wearisome, and sometimes disgusting. We have also 
left unnoticed many of his special opinions, and many of the re- 
commendations which he made from time to time. They are 
characteristic enough, and in some cases very absurd; but they 
were made under violent excitement, and may as well be for- 
gotten, 


THE POLICE UNDER LOUIS XIV. 
bron worst part of this book is the title-page, to which the 


contents by no means correspond. Of the organization or 

modus operandi of the French police during the period chosen M. 
Pierre Clément tells us little or nothing, but, by passing in review 
the matters which fell under the cognizance of the police, he pre- 
sents us with a series of pictures fully illustrating the gloomy side 
of the Grand Monareh’s brilliant reign. The literary and mili 
notables who did so much to confer glory on the name of Louis 
XIV. vanish from the scene, and their places are filled with gaunt 
representatives of misery and crime, who leave the impression 
that all those glittering, gay, and witty personages passed their 
lives in dancing over vaults stored with countless barrels of gun- 
powder, while numerous Guy Fawkeses approached from the 
most various directions. So slightly are the chapters connected 
together, that the whole book. looks rather like a series of 
papers, originally independent of each other, than a work com- 
posed with a fixed unity of purpose. The financial and political 
crimes of Fouquet, the cause célébre of the Marchioness of 
Brinvilliers, the “ Burning Chamber,” with the formidable band 
of poisoners which it was formed to suppress, the treasons of the 
Sackiens Chevalier de Rohan, and others of a similar stamp, the 
great famines, the religious persecutions consequent on the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, and the provincial riots occasioned b 
excessive and irregular taxation, form a number of episodes eac 
complete in itself, while the gaps between these larger manifesta- 
tions of evil are filled up by the record of less colossal delinquencies. 
These unmirthful incidents are, however, nominally connected 
together by the fact that, with the exception of the case of 
Fouquet, most of them took place while the Lieutenancy of Police 
‘was In the hands of La Reynier, and the rest while the same office 
was held by his successor, D’Argenson, and that nearly the whole 
narrative 18 sw to illustrate the efficiency of these two 
officers. Certainly what they had to do we learn plainly enough ; 
but, with all M. Clément’s efforts to bring them into the fore- 
ground, and even to establish a parallel between them, we find 
them slipping away from us amid the crowd of ghastly events in 
which they are involved, and they leave on the memory a shape 
scarcely more definite than that of Prince Escalus in and 
Juliet, whose functions, so far as they are exhibited in the tragedy, 
unquestionably belong to the police department. 
; What, after all, was a Lieutenant-General of Police? The 
difficulty consists in saying what he was not. To measure his 
duties by those of Sir Richard Mayne would be as absurd as to 
explain the duties of Lucius Junius Brutus by a reference to the 

ce of Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Boulogne. Fontenelle, 
who —_ the “éloge” of D’Argenson at the Academy, states 
that had to secure a due proportion between the supply 
and demand of food im the vast = of Paris, repressing the 


} ican 4 of tradesmen without paralysing trade; to pick out 
m the crowd all those who carried on a branch of business 
pernicious to the public, and either extinguish the craft alto- 
gether, or, if this were impossible, to bring it within safe limits 
(this branch of duty, we apprehend, would apply to social evils, 
soap-boiling, glue, and gunpowder); to keep necessary abuses in 
the dark, and not to drag them from their obscurity by too showy 
castigation ; to ignore altogether, where ignorance was not merely 
bliss, but wisdom ; only to punish where punishment was useful; to 
penetrate by secret means into the bosom of families, and keep 
secrets that had not been confided, unless indeed the disclosure 
of such secrets were found expedient; in fine, to set in motion or 
me at pleasure an immense tumultuous multitude, and be the 
soul, Seger active and almost unknown, of this great body. This 
picture of what # Lieutenant-General ought to be is here painted 
in the grand style, and we can easily believe that the assembled 
Academicians gave a burst of applause when Fontenelle, having 
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second wedge as well as its elders, began 
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completed the list of duties, triumphantly exclaimed, “ 
répondra si M. d’A a a 
we look at the picture closely, we find a strange compound 
of commissary-general, spy, and Anima Mundi (“ Mundus” 
meaning the world of Paris), which is not only vague and in- 
definite, but by no means takes in all we want, while it 
includes an attribute that could not belong to any mortal 
man. Extraordinary indeed must have been the ‘functions 
of the Lieutenant-General of Police, when D’ nson, 
writing to Chancellor Pontchartrain that he has recently dis- 
covered a young man of good family lodging with prostitutes and 
vagabonds, while his father makes no effort to reclaim him, adds: 
“ This discovery has forced me to issue a general order com ling 
fathers to denounce to the magistrates such of their children as 
lead a lawless Wry: life, under the penalty of being civilly 
responsible for the faults they may commit, and paying a fine 
proportioned to the negligence.” If there was no law relative to 
the specified kind of parental neglect, this order was tantamount 
to a statute, and the Lieutenant of Police was an absolute legis- 
lator in the antique sense of the word. 

The office was of no ancient date. In 1667, when the tempests 
of the Fronde had long passed away, and the really serious di 
which had threatened the monarchy from the side of Fouquet—a 
much more formidable personage than is commonly supposed— 
had been averted, the intefatigable Colbert, wishing to restrain 
the crying disorders of the French capital, and arriving at 
the conclusion that the duties hitherto belonging to the 
“Civil Lieutenant of the Provost” (Lieutenant Civil dy 
Prévit) were too weighty for the strength and intelligence of one 
man, apportioned them anew. Leaving a merely judicial power to 
the “civil lieutenant,” he created a Lieutenancy of Police, which 
he entrusted to Nicholas de la Reynier, a pushing man of 
family, in the prime of life, who was already one of the so-called 
“ Masters of Requests,” and who held it till 1697, when he sold it 
for 50,000 crowns to D’Argenson. For many years all the civil 
and military posts of France had borne their price, though the 
right to purchase was a privilege conferred by the Government 
itself, and hence we must not be certain that the love of order 
was not stimulated by financial motives in the bosom of Colbert, 
when he first instituted a Lieutenant of Police. In the 
year 1674, during the time when the expensive war with 
the Dutch had rendered the pecuniary difficulties of the 
Grand Monarch more than commonly pressing, and most 
of the great offices were doubled for the mere pi of 
raising money by extra sales, a second Lieutenant of Police was 
created; but the trial of a few weeks so clearly proved the detri- 
mental effect of disunion in this —— branch of the public 
service, that even a Government which seemed to direct nearly all 
its energies to the acquisition of money for the treasury and con- 
victs for the royal —_ was obliged to restore to the first 
Lieutenant his undivided authority. The few weeks having 
La Reynier was alone in power, with the improved title of 
“ Lieutenant- General of Police, of the City, Provosty, and Viscomty 
of Paris,” a title which continued associated with the same 
functions till the time of the Revolution. 

The “sensational chapters” in M. Clément’s volume are two, 
devoted to the kindred subjects of Madame de Brinvilliers and the 
“ Chambre Ardente.” The horrible crimes of the ici 
Marchioness, who was executed in July 1676, had made poisoning 
a popular bugbear; and about a year afterwards an anonymous 
letter found in a church, and vaguely hinting at a plot to poison 
the King and the Dauphin, set the police in motion, and the 
greatest weight of suspicion fell upon the now notorious La Voisin, 
a jeweller’s wife, who had gained a reputation with the highest 
classes as a fortune-teller dealer in love-charms. The arrest 
of this woman, in March 1679, was followed by such 
revelations, and such distinguished persons were apparently impli- 
cated in her misdeeds, that it was ed expedient to withdraw 
the further investigation of the affair from the izance of the 
ordinary courts, and @ special Royal Chamber was according] 
— in April, which held its sittings in secret at the Arse 

of which La Reynier was an important member. Were it 
not for the nature which fell under its 
jurisdiction, “ Burning Chamber” mbre Ardente), as it 
popularly ealled, proved so ridiculously inefficient it 
might almost be regarded as a theme for mirth. In an age when 
the belief that the torture of a condemned felon was a most bene- 
ficial process as likely to lead to the detection of aecomplices, if any 
there were, and when the “question ordinary and extraordi 
was in everybody’s mouth whenever crime was a subject of discus- 
sion, the new tribunal, though it understood the use of the first and 
most inconsistently by 
burning the wretched La Voisin with ail possible , and thas 
eatting off the chief chue to the all plot. Truth being irretriey- 
ably hazed over, suspicion, well or ill founded, became more active 
than ever, and the number of illustrious names connected with the 
infamous business increased to a terrible extent. Something likes 
murderous sort of magic seems to have mixed up with the manu- 
factare of poisons and philtres, and we read of impious masses cele- 
brated after the blood of a young child newly slaughtered had been 
carefully collected in the ehancel. It may be remarked, by the way, 
that (if all stories are true) cannibal proclivities would seem to 
huve been common among all classes of the Freneh in the reign of 
Louis XIV. Bussy Rabutin, and his fashionable friends, we te 
member (vide Saturday Review, May 5), were accused of keeping their 
Good Friday by cooking @ man and eating part of his leg. we 
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tara to the account of the provincial riots in M. Clément’s book, we 

fnd that, when soldiers were quartered upon a contumacious town 

to tease it into obedience, one of their favourite modes of annoying 

the inhabi isted in roasting babies on spits; and when we 

at the scant records of the “Burning Chamber,” we are 
to surmise that, whenever a reigning beauty wished to 

secure the heart of an obdurate or faithless lover, she 

began by killing a child. 

The progress of the new tribunal was dismal enough. Madame 
de Fontanges, who had supplanted Madame de Montespan in 
the affections of Louis XIV., died in January, 1681, and now 
the inquisitors had reason to believe that the imperious Montespan 
had not only poisoned her rival, but also intended to do as much 
for the King. Louis's first love, the Countess of Soissons, niece 
of Cardinal Mazarin, likewise fell under ugly Spgs but con- 
trived to leave Paris, it was supposed through the indulgence of 
her former adorer. For the reputation of the last-named lady 
it is an unfortunate circumstance that, wherever she showed her- 
self, an unaccountable death took place. Some years after her 

ight from France, when she was settled at the Court of Spain, 
on the most intimate terms with the Austrian ambassador, 
the young Queen, Maria Louisa, daughter of the Duke 
of Orleans and of that Henrietta of England whose death 
had been one of the mysteries of the French Court, died, 
not without suspicions poison, and it was observed that 
her decease was friendly to the interests of Austria. There is 
something almost comic in the tragedy of poor Fouquet, who had 
lain in prison for nearly twenty years. Locked up as he was, even 
he was not secure against the suspicion of having devised mischief 
in connection with La Voisin ej his own friends were charged by 
some of the arrested persons with avenging his fall by a plot to 
poison the King and Colbert. But just as the new mare’s-nest 
was approached, opinion was turned the other way by the death of 
Fouquet in his prison, which was so sudden and so unaccountable 
as to favour the belief that it had not been brought about by fair 
means. A woman like La Voisin could be burned with impunity, 
but Madame de Montespan, who had several children by the King, 
one of whom was the Duke du Maine, was not to be dis of 
so readily. Moreover, even those who believed in her guilt could 
indulge in the charitable supposition that she did not exactly 
mean to kill the King, but merely to dose him with love-potions, 
which might, contrary to her intention, have proved fatal in their 
effect. the execution of thirty-six persons, and the banish- 
ment and imprisonment of perhaps eighty more, proceedings 
were dropped in conformity with the Royal will, leaving a 


glishmen will 

tion of 
ct of Nantes ; 
posed rather to 


Tegulations 
Dimmeelf with petty sum laws and their kindred 
abominations. Schoolboys who ~ 4 ~ a4 at their French will pro- 
hably look upon the violent suppevnsion of Télémaque as a wise 
and salutary measure; but, with this slight exception, few perso 
of France under Louis XIV. as 
in M. Pierre Clément’s readabl: 
very e and compre- 


the great Italian 

subject of a mo the career of Frederick’s famous Minis 
Peter de Vineaé or de Vineis—a subject which he yt @ vast fi 
of speculation as to the position, character, objects of the 
Emperor himself, As far as form goes, the book might have 


to none but those who come 


ht 
a 
such 


the only Frederick the Second known to the general reader is the 
one whose ——- in central Germany are just now being acted 
over again, e have a vague fancy that the name would suggest 
to the general reader the answer that he had already learned 
enough from Mr. Carlyle, and that he needed nothing more either 
from M. Bréholles or from Mr. Kington-Oliphant. At any rate 
M. Bréholles has not oman any such perilous experiment. 
He clearly never once thought of the general reader from the be- 
inning to the end of his labours. No one ever wrote more ex- 
clusively for scholars. One advantage of this is that M. Bréholles 
As a scho ing sch writes throughout in a straight- 
forward, manly style, of which the French language is monepinte 
ape other Gasman whenever its inherent powers are 
fe of Frederick the Second at all must have 
heard of his great Minister. Peter de Vineaé was an early exam 
of a statesman who was neither a priest nor a prince. rose 
the new study, the Civil Law, which was destined gradually to 
supplant both the sword and the pastoral staff in the government 
of men. In Italy, the native country of their science, the civil 
lawyers had risen to importance in the century immediately pre- 
eating; Det Peter de Vined rose far above either the learning or 
the official duties of his own profession. He became the chief 
adviser, the confidential Minister, of the greatest prince of his age. 
And he rose wholly by personal merit. As to his birth we meet 
nflicting statements; but, if not pen obseure, it 
e 


with co 
certainly was not illustrious. At the most e son of one 


of his own calling—a fact which possibly points to the begin- 
extent in England, and far more conspicuously in the great da: 
of the Parliaments of France. He was born at Capua abut 
year 1190, being therefore a little older than his master. He 
filled various legal and judicial offices, and gradually rose to the 
highest place in the Em ’s confidence. His share in all the 
main transactions of Frederick's reign is abundantly written in 
the histories of the time. Suddenly, in the year 12 
before Frederick’s own death, he was di blinded, 
| Not long afterwards he died im 

prison. cause of hie fall was treason, in some shape 
or other, against his sovereign. But the real reason of his fate, 

ways a my whi never yet i 

M. Bréholles goes very minutely into the whole He 
shows that chronological evidence di the idea that Peter 
had betrayed, or was sup’ to have betrayed, his master’s in- 
terests when he in his name at the il of Lyons, 
This was in 1245, and Peter remained in full favour as late as 
1248. In that year we see the first signs of his approaching fall. 
There is a letter in which Peter complains that the Emperor had 
listened to false accusations against him, and the reply of 
Frederick, though not admitting that he had done any such 

ing, is composed in a distinctly angry tone. There are 
other stories, such as how Peter’s great wealth him 
to the Emperor's avarice, and how the confiscation of a part 
caused him to conspire against Frederick. ing to 
another tale, Peter was indignant at an intrigue, or suspected 
intrigue, of the Emperor with his wife. For this tale 
there is little positive evidence, but, as we do not know the 44 
Peter's wife, M. Bréholles hardly sets it aside by saying that both 
Frederick and Peter were between fifty and sixty years old. 
Matthew Paris tells a story, which at least shows what was the 
earliest rumour which reached St. Alban’s. It is the converse of 
the story of Alexander and his physician. Ptolemy warned 
Alexander against a ht which proved to be sees 4 harm- 
less, but Peter exhorted Frederick to take a draught which proved 
to be poisonous. To this tale M. Bréholles is inclined to give a 
certain measure of faith, but he still leaves the matter in a good 
deal of obscurity. He shows that the charges against Peter were 
twofold. tion in his judicial offices and treason against the 
person of the Emperor t he is anxious to exculpate, as far as 


* Vie e Pierre de la Vigne, Ministre de Empereur 
Fréderic II, avec une sur le Mouvement i 


the your 


au XIIIe Siéele. 
Par A. Huillard-Brébolles. Paris: Henri Plon. 1865. 


PETER DE VINEA* 
KA] O one has so good a right to deal with matter touchi 
Huillard-Bréhalles, the editor of all his charters and letters and 
of several of his chronicles, How much the history of the 
thirteenth century owes to his labours the English reader may 
learn from the preface to Mr. Kington-Oliphant’s History of 
pe 
as to its perusal already fi ed with a fair knowledge of the 
history of Frederick and his times. One would have 
that, if any serious subject can ever be thrown into 
shape as to attract the “general reader,” the lives of two 
remarkable, and, at first sight, paradoxical, persons as Freder 
and Peter might be made acceptable to his taste. But we know 
that Soy tee Fourth of Franconia and Henry the Fourth 
of Navarre now and then get rolled into one, and we suspect that 
| 
In checking the common disorders of the capital, when, during 
the long winter evenings, it seems to have been the fashion among 
soldiers of the guards, pages, and lackeys, to perpetrate robberies 
and murders in the street, La Reynier appears to have been pro- 
minently useful ; and the exertions of the Government to diminish 
those evils, about which there can be no dispute, and in the re- 
jon of which no conflict of principles is involvéd, seem to 
= been laudable enough. But eames anything like a 
political or a religious element appears in connection with dis- 
orders, we mem J find the Government on the wrong side, and 
this justly diminishes our sympathy with the triumphant exercise 
of its vigour. We are, in fact, reminded of the remark made by 
Swift, in his Tule of a Tub, to the effect that Theseus, Her- 
cules, and other heroes of antiquity were a speates nuisance 
than the monsters they exterminated. All 
of course = with abhorrence the frightful 
Protestants followed the revocation of the E 
and even the grave folks of Exeter Hall will be dis 
chuckle than to be enraged when they read of hypocritical con- 
verts who, being paid by the Government for embracing the Roman 
Catholic faith, fraudulently contrived to be eonverted three or 
four times over, in order to receive @ stipend on each occasion. 
When we come to the galleys, we find mpeeet instances of Bs 
soners nefariously detained for more than double the time of their 
punishment merely that the old-fashioned war-vessels might be 
manned with a sufficient number of able-bodied convicts. The pro- 
vincial “ riots ” all arise from oppressive and vexatious taxation on 
the commonest necessaries of like and in some instances the oppres- 
sion is rendered tenfold more unendurable by the violation of local 
rights and eevee 9 sacred as those of the monarchy itself. The 
approval with which we may regard the strenuous efforts made to 
diminish the sufferings of the people during the great famines is 
marred by the economical blunders perpetually committed by the 
authorities, who, unwilling and unable to learn wisdom, are ever 
endeavouring to establish fixed prices for corn, in defiance of the 
laws of supply and demand, and to stimulate the rage of the 
and reoraters. Even the 
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may be, both Frederick and Peter. Without venturing to decide 


or that Frederick condemned a man whom he knew to be innocent. 
He would rather believe that Peter was the victim of the influence 
of a faction, partly German, ly aristocratic, which he holds 
to have surrounded Frederick in his later days, and which 


would naturally be jealous of one who was at once Italian 
and plebeian. He hints at at Walter of Ocra as likely 
to have had a hand in the business. As to the opinion of men 


after the fact, we find that Frederick’s successor, King Conrad, a 
favourer of the German party, distinctly speaks of Peter as pro- 
ditor. But M. Bréholles argues against the belief that Peter had 
any dealings with Innocent the Fourth, on the ground that Inno- 
cent did nothing for Peter’s family when he had the power to do 
so. When an earlier conspiracy against Frederick was discovered, 
Innocent sheltered those of the conspirators who escaped the Em- 

ror’s vengeance, and favoured the families of those who perished. 

his argument does not seem very conclusive. Indeed, we are a 
‘little disappointed with this part of M. Bréholles’ book. We do 
not at all complain that he comes to no certain conclusion where 
there really is not evidence enough to lead him to any. But some 


turn again to the question of Peter’s wife, 
an allusion to the sto 
(Muratori, ix. 660), “Nonnulli referunt quod in vitula ejus 
arabat.” M. Bréholles proposes to read viticuld, to bring in an 


allusion to Peter’s surname. But does not M. Bréholles recognise | 
the familiar Scriptural reference? Peter, who, in other places, | 
_ roundabout fashion of the conyé @élire. 
But, if we cannot follow | 


becomes various Scriptural characters, here becomes Samson, and 
Frederick ploughs with his heifer. 
M. Bréholles in every detail, he is throughout most suggestive and 
instructive, and he has probably got together all the materials that 
are to be found for forming a judgment. 

But the most important part of M. Bréholles’ work is that in 
which he examines into the general plans of Frederick the Second 
as to the future relations of the spiritual and temporal powers. 
He is disposed to think that Frederick was really set up, if 
not by himself, at least by his partisans, as the Messiah, if not 
altogether of a new religion, at any rate of a new organization of 
the Church. The Emperor was to be supreme in cocksshastioal as 
well as in temporal matters. That Frederick aimed at least at 
this there can be little doubt. He was fully as anxious to 
subject the Papacy to the Empire as his adversaries were to 
subject the Empire to the Papacy. He would restore to the 
Empire that effective power over the priesthood which had been 
held by Constantine and Justinian, and which in the East 
the Emperors had kept in their hands all along. He would 
make the most of that sanctity which the traditional language 
of both heathen and Christian times attributed to the Empire 
and its chief. The private opinions of Frederick are an in- 
scrutable oe publicly he professed strict orthodoxy of 
dogma, but he claimed the Vicarship of Christ for the Roman 
Emperor and not for the Roman Pontiff. M. Bréholles therefore 
sptly enough com him to Henry the Eighth, and Peter de 

ined to Thomas Cromwell. He traces the same general vein of 
thought oe a series of royalist and imperialist writers, espe- 
cially under P. - the Fair in France and under Lewis of Bavaria 
in the Empire. He refers, somewhat less aptly, to the opposition 
of England to the Papal exactions in Heury the Third’s reign. 
But our forefathers do not seem to have had any theories about 
the sun and moon; they simply did not like to be robbed by a 
foreign priest. And Henry the Third, instead of playing the part of 
Frederick, Philip, or Henry the Eighth, was the most devoted ser- 
vant that the Pope had in all land. M. Bréholles rather 
strangely forgets an earlier —_— parallel which is much more 
to the purpose. Henry the Eighth, after all, did very little more 
than Henry the Second tried todo. The Constitutions of Claren- 
don set forth no theories at all, but appealed only to the ancient 
customs of the realm. But everything that Frederick or Philip 
the Fair could have wished for would have been amply secured by 
the Constitutions of Clarendon. It must be wrote «Be that the 
— of an Emperor and the position of a King of England 

iffered essentially. Our English writers of the sixteenth century 
appealed on behalf of the royal supremacy to the examples of early 
hristian Emperors and of godly Kings in holy Scripture. But 


they could press this argument only by way of analogy ; their only | 
e ancient precedents of | 
their own island. But to Frederick or to Lewis of Bavaria the | 


direct historic ground was to be found in 


whole field of history was open. If Constantine presided in a 
Council, if Justinian deposed a Pope, here was at once precedent 
enough for their successors to do the same. 

But M. Bréholles seems to look further than this; he seems to 


recognise the existence of a personal belief in Frederick as a sort of | 
tle. He quotes a great | 
Frederick himself and of | outset that she is thirty years old, a not unattractive time of li 


Messiah with Peter de Vinea for his a 
many passages of the writings both o 


| parallel often seems offensive ; but 
_ every word of it with feelings of the dee 


| not be wonderful if, half in faith, 
| plunged deeper into the abyss 


_ Apostles. All this is done in a way which to us seems 

positively, he is unwilling to believe either that Peter was guilty, i but absolutely 
| whole o 

| Lord and Thomas, between St. John and Herbert, is never 


Through 
= 


from the mind of the diseipulus qui scripeit ‘To 


erbert, we may be sure, wrote 


erbert o ’s narrative, the parallel 


reverence. i 
only natural that Frederick and Frederick’s partisans should — 
what they had to ey into Scriptural lan; as well as other 
— ay, when they were constantly attacked with charges of 
eresy and infidelity, which they as emg | denied, it would 
half in bravado, 
other people, and indulged in a 


| still more lavish use of Scriptural uage, in & still more daring 
| emplo ment of Scriptural Minister was 
_ named Peter; in those days, when every name was played on, the 
| contrast was unavoidable between Peter who thrice denied his 
' Lord and Peter who never denied his. A 
| queror of Lepanto and the conqueror of Vienna were each alike 


afterwards the con- 
“the man sent from God whose name was John.” The on) 


' question is whether, among the passages gathered together 7 
of his surmises seem to us to rest on insufficient grounds. And, to | 
. Bréholles sees 
in the words of Francesco Pipino | 


. Bréholles, there are any which go beyond the way of 
natural to men against whom Scripture had been lavishly 
uoted, and who were determined to show that they could quote 
cripture back again. The stran assage of all isin the last 
letter printed by M. Bréholles—a letter which is not very easy to 
understand, but which seems to be an argument in favour of direct 
Imperial appointments to ecclesiastical — instead of the 
The words are “Unde 
non immerito me movet hee externa [or wterna] relatio, quod 
Petrus, in cujus petra fundatur imperialis ecclesia, quum ai 
talis animus roboratur in coené cum discipulis, tale vein 
potuit edixisse ; quia dum me facerem eligi, faceretis subsequenter 
in vacante ecclesia promoveri.” Such an allusion seems to modern 
— most offensively profane; one can almost fancy that it 
must have seemed so then. But, of the two, is it not more likely 
to be a sort of half scoff than to be a serious apotheosis of 
Frederick ? 
On the other hand we find Frederick proclaimed as a Saint, 
“ Sanctus Fridericus,” in his lifetime. Is this again serious, or is 
it the same sort of half scoff? It would be going too far to 
allel the expression with “ Notre Dame la guillotine” ; but is 
it not the beginning of the same sort of feeling? Frederick, at 
any rate, had fanatical partisans even a hundred years after his 
death, who expected him to rise again and reform everything. He 
was to do all kinds of horrors to the clergy and monks, and to 
provide all poor maidens with rich husbands. This strange belief 
rests on the contemporary authority of John of Winterthur 
(Johannes Vitoduranus), whose Chronicle is printed in the 
second volume of Eccard. M. Bréholles oddly calls John 
a Swiss writer; but Winterthur was then, in the middle 
of the fourteenth century, an Austrian town, and John, 
whose father fought on the wrong side at Mo y Was no 
lover of the Confederates. John looks on Frederick as a heretic, 
and he does not believe that he will rise again ; he even concludes 
that it is “ magna dementia et fatuitas” to believe that he will. 
But it is only after quoting a vast amount of Scripture that he 
ventures on this conclusion. It is worth inquiring how far the 
grandfather and the dson have been confounded, and how far 
this expectation of the coming again of Frederick the Second is 
distinct from the expectation—which existed in 1848 and very 
likely exists still—of the comin —_ of Frederick Barbarossa. 
e are inclined therefore to thi that M.‘Bréholles has pushed 
some of his inferences too far. But the book is a most valuable 


and suggestive one. Indeed there is no writer to whom the history 


of the thirteenth century is more deeply indebted. 


THE AMAZONS OF PARIS.* 


HERE is a certain kind of absurd and bodiless little stories 
which would be as thoroughly unreadable as they ought to be 
if told in English, and yet which can be made exceedingly funny in 
French. The tales which fill up the present volume are of this 
sort, only they are rather absurder and rather more bodiless than 
such stories ordinarily are. Still their extravagance, put tersely 
with a few of for which the 
nch lan is so apt a medium, does ve to away 
half an a summer To do waiter 

justice, there is no affectation of anything loftier, nor any attem 
either to delude himself or the reader into the notion that the 
book is meant to illustrate a new theory of art, or to enforce a new 
ao of life. The stories are supposed to have been found 
one of the ladies of the Quartier Bréda among the papers of 

e last of her lovers. It is interesting to be told at the v 


his partisans which certainly look like it. All sorts of Scriptural except for boys, and very pretty. She began life as a circus-rider, 


expressions are transferred from our Lord and his Apostle to | 
Frederick and his Minister. But we must remember the feelings © 


and habits of the time. In those ages which are vulgarly sup- 
posed to have known —s of the Bible the whole thoughts 
‘of every man who could and write were steeped in yr 
tural phraseology. The Old and New Testaments were t 

natural resort on all occasions; Scriptural parallels, Scriptural 
metaphors, Scriptural allusions, are brought in at every turn; 


was almost instinctively thrown into the Janguage of Prophets and 


and ends it we do not quite understand how, whether still in the 
pursuit of her calling, or enjoying the consolations of repent- 
ance on its viciously-acquired but proceeds. 


_ To the reader this is comparatively immaterial, though we cannot 
_ help wondering what induced the writer to invent 
_ sort of machinery for getting an excuse to tell a parcel of uncon- 

nected stories. Mr. Dickens’s Christmas Number is commonly an 
. example of ingenious invention, but it is difficult to imagine him 
whether it were praise or blame, blessing or cursing, the whole | 


is particular 


* Les Amazones de Paris. Paris: E.Dentu. 1866. 
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introducing his tales under the agreeable fiction that pe | 
fad 


- had been found by a light lady of thirty in the trunk o} 


lover. More than one of the tales would startle the English reader 
as much as the pretext on which they are all brought together. 
And this effect would probably be strongest where the scene is on 
English ground. The “ History of Tom,” for instance, throws a 
‘ood deat of light on our manners and customs, and teaches us new 
eal of the extent to which our national eccentricity is some- 
times pushed. Lord Arthur Seyton, “un des Lg remarquables 
rtsmen de ee one day nearly broke his n by a 
from arunaway horse on the Brighton Downs, and while he was 
icking himself up suddenly saw a vision of a beautiful girl on a 
magnifique hunter bringing him back his horse. She was only 
fifteen years old, and had a very small hand—“chose bien rare 
en Angleterre.” She smiled maliciously, and then burst away 
from him ; he tried to follow her, but in vain. The magnificent 
hunter, who is Tom, the hero of the story, beats anything he 
ever saw in his life. There is a long chase, but at len 
the young lady is altogether lost sight of. My lord was in- 
consolable. He had been struck madly in love with Tom and 
his rider. After pushing his inquiries all through the length and 
breadth of London, he hastened all thtough Scotland, and thence 
on to Ireland. Here he at once made out who his fair 
ung enchantress was, though only to discover that she was 
nowhere to be found. However, a man who had got to know as 
much as he had done in a remote part of Ireland, from the slender 
data that = lady of his love had small hands, was about fifteen 
old, an 
not to despair of getting to know anything else. 
into a dank till one ied Tom for-sale at a 
country horse-fair. He instantly bought him, though Tom had 
mysteriously degenerated into something like a screw. His sporting 


friends began to mock at him, when he immediately cried out that | 


he would back Tom against all their horses together for fifty 
thousand pounds. He was quite pre to lose, but to an 
English nobleman of spirit such a trifle as fifty thousand pounds 
does not cost two thoughts. When the day for the match came, 
a strange youth made his appearance, pa | mounting on Tom’s 
back, won the steeple-chase with ease. Need we say that the 
supposed youth was the young lady, or that milord immediately 
married her? It also goes without saying that “selon les us et 
coutumes Anglaises eHe eut beaucoup d’enfants.” But, unhappily, 
this crowd of infants were all girls. No heir to the nobleman’s 
vast estates was born, and this filled him a second time with the 
darkest melancholy. First, he tried the distraction of a ballet- 
dancer, and then he gave himself up “aux alcools et particuliére- 
ment au gin.” It may be worth noticing that, besides the ae pe 
and moral degradation wrought by the gin, the author has also 
inflicted a measure of social degradation by lowering his hero from 
the rank of a lord to a mere “sir Arthur.” After all, we do not 
fancy the roll of the peers would be much diminished even if 
every lord who habitually got drunk on gin were to be punished 
as our author has punished his gin-drinker. The end of it was 

Lady Harriet made Tom carry her down a precipice, some- 
where in the middle of Paris so far as we can make it out, and 
was dashed to pieces, while the lord instantly went mad. 

Still more after the French manner is the story of Bibir, who 
may be taken for a graceful incarnation of successful impudence. 
She had great black eyes which took up half her face, a mouth 
stupidly open; “she was thin to make you shudder, and ignorant 
asa on.” She one day came to Gaston, a furious patron of 
le sport, whom she knew by aga “Can you introduce me at 
the Hippodrome?” began Bibir. “Yes; can you ride?” “A 
little.” “A little! But that’s not enough, you must do it a good 
deal.” ‘You shall give me lessons.” This stroke of genius 
overwhelmed Gaston, and “sous prétexte de remercier son 
ae protecteur, elle devint sa maitresse.” She soon em- 

led him with all his friends. At the end of two months 
she installed herself in his apartments. At the end of three 
months he could not stir hand or foot without feeling the 
crushing presence of Bibir. He tried in vain to get her out of 
his rooms. No device, no violence, had the slightest effect. At 
length he fled to B dy, where his parents lived. He stayed 
there six months, and felt that at length he had shaken off his 
monstrous incubus. One of his uncles had just arranged a rich 
marriage for him, when all at once the spectre Bibir ap d 
with a child in her arms. The marriage was broken a and 
Gaston returned in desperation to Paris. He here found one day 
a vicious horse, which he persuaded Bibir to ride at the Circus. 
She was violently thrown right among the seats, and there was 
no doubt that she had killed herself. Gaston, who was looking 
on, was full of remorse, until he looked up and found Bibir 
emerging radiant from the spot where she had disap . At 
this point his ious friend Armand assured him that the onl 
course was to quit the coun Gaston took the hint, and set 
for Australia the same evening. He stayed away five years and 
made a aa, and came back again. His first visit was to 
his friend Armand, whom he fouad surrounded by three charming 
little girls, and looking very stout. A lady entered the room. “Allow 
me to introduce apap *said Armand. “ Gaston resta stupéfait. 
C’était Bibir.” This is uncommonly foolish in one sense, but. folly 
gravely sustained with all the airs of sober wisdom at last becomes 

its own way nearly as funny as if it arose from real humour and 
true force. Bibir is no very powerful example of this process, but 
her yon may remind one of the wit with which a French 
novelist more humorous than discreet worked the same device in 


e a magnificent hunter at Brighton, was right | 
e fell meanwhile. 


Mon Voisin Raymond. Not even the rollicking coarseness of the 
story—and it certainly is not so noxious as the sickl ugliness of 
the school of indecency which now oo de Kock’s stead— 
could have prevented Saint ae g | i from laughing at the 
effect of the constant intrusion of My Neighbour Raymond under 
the most peculiarly inopportune circumstances. And Bibir too, in 
her smaller way, makes one laugh, though perhaps not without a 
certain spark of shame and remorse at being made to laugh by such 


means. 

Like most other books of the same kind which issue in such 
numbers from the Parisian press, the stories of the Amazons of 
Paris present a curious picture of the senseless vice which has got 
—— of a certain portion of society in the Second ——— 

he men who figure in them are brainless prodigals, wasting their 
goods in suppers, in horses, and bard weep or yd with women. The 


women are creatures equally brainless and rather more heartless. 
Both sexes alike are abanoned to a headlong pursuit after the 
most utterly stupid sorts of pleasure, and their ied imbeci- 
lities might seem almost to portend a dissolution of the society 
which could have bred such a ilent crew. One of the most 
striking of these pictures is called “The Tribe of the Cleaned- 
out ’’—the men who, besides costly follies in horses and wom 
have given themselves up to the “implacable” extravagances 
play, especially play with friends who fasten with avidity on a prey 
which enness and inexperieiice deliver surely and easily into 
their hands. When the last mistress and the last friend have 
carried away the last crown, some of these décavés quit the 
scene of their ruin, and do not return until they have repaired 
their fortunes. But other and baser members of the brotherhood 
are much too low to rise again. Their moral sense is irrecoverably 
blotted out. Marriage with an enormous fortune is a favourite 
device of these worthless wretches. A girl with a dower of a 
million francs is “ the rara avis of the unhappy plucked pigeon, 
let her be ever so frightful, let her be a negress, the daughter of a 
housebreaker, lame, old, blind of one eye. Has she the million? 
All is in that.” They haunt the fashionable watering-places in 
summer, and as many of them are counts, marquises, barons, they 
have no difficulty in buying the daughters of rich oe at 
the cheap price of sharing a title with them. Some of them live 
= tar Gees One of this class, a count, is so happy as to 
have been able to create “a capital” of three ended million 
francs of debt. With this he will never die of starvation. He 
does business on the Bourse, being kept up by his creditors, 
who all have an interest in helping on because they 

that if he should by any chance make a lucky hit they 
would be paid. “In Paris the tradesmen never choose to 
put up with a simple loss; like the gambler, they prefer to run 
after their money.” There are two or three stories in the book, 
too long to quote, on the amiable practice, indulged in by some of 
these tlemen, of making love in the ordinary manner to a 
and then taking of her confidence to 
get her to help in swindling her husband out of money. This 
refinement of ess seems to be obtaining the reputation of 
being a good joke among elegant but impoverished patricians. 
It is impossible to tell how far such stories represent anything but 
the very lowest dregs of society, those few atrocious creatures 
who perhaps may be found as well in London as in Paris. Still, 
if we reflect that one volume after another comes out, all agreeing 
in painting a society which is half vile, half silly, and altogether 
odious, it is hard to believe that there can be so much smoke 
without there being also a good deal of fire, 


LORD COMBERMERE.* 


that the years of Lord Combermere’s active 
service were only a small of his long life, we ought not 
perhaps to complain that the record of that service is in nearly 
the same proportion to the entire bulk of the two volumes of 
Memoirs and Mage ag now before us. But we cannot under-* 
stand why letters of Mrs. Piozzi, who was it seems related to the 
Cotton family, or letters of Lady Hester Stanhope, and other 
ladies, to Lord Combermere’s aunt, should be given to the public 
as “correspondence” of Lord Combermere. It is a pity that 
such a work should have been so done, for there is at least one of 
Lord Combermere’s old comrades left who could have done it 
better. His biographers probably think the “ Protestantism” of 
the deceased as important a feature in his portrait as his horse- 
manship or his skill in handling troops; and therefore we must 
not be surprised to hear that 

The appointment of Cardinal Wiseman and the newly-asserted pretensions 

recen reviv' a 

doctrines of the Church of Rens. 
We are further informed that the work of St. Alphonso Liguori 
“was intended solely for the priesthood” ; and we should certainly 
think that it was not intended for Lord Combermere. There is, 
indeed, no saying what a man may not become in a life of more 
than ninety Fm ; and when Sir Stapleton Cotton of Salamanca 
desired, as Lord Combermere, “to notice the Puseyite epidemic 
with the reprobation it deserved,” we cannot help thinking that 
the fact adds little to the historic reputation of one of our national 
heroes. When Lord Combermere appeared on horseback at the 


* Memoirs and of Field-Marshal Viscount 


$e. tain oat Hon. Mary, Viscountess 
a vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1866. ° 
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Volunteer Review in 1 S60, was excited for'his safety; 
but perhaps even at that advanced age he was more at home 
the saddle than in theological discussion. 

Readers who desire to ‘know how King George IIL liked 
bathing in the sea at Weymouth may refer with advantage to the 
letters which were written to Lord Coniberitiort’s aunt ‘by 2 lady 
engaged about the Court. Beaders who desire to know something 
of ‘the long and prosperous’career of Stapleton Cotton may learn 
from the same volumes. that he came of .an.old Cheshire family, 
and was ‘born in 1773. “He at Westminster School, and 
afterwards under.a 'y ‘tutor who only taught ‘im to clean 
arms. In 1791 he joined the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, and in 1793 
he became captain in the 6th Guards, “ which corps 
accompanied to Flanders in August.ofthat year.” ‘We know that 
he was present at the affair of Lincelles on the 18th of August, 1793, 
because at the hema | Festival of the Grenadier Guards in 
1860 he said that “he had ‘had the honour of serving in fhe army 
with the 1st pe of Guards, and recollected well the brilliant 
manner in which they distinguished themselves at the battle of 
Lincelles' under General Lake.” We find this p in Vol. IL, 
but in Vol. I. there is no mention of Lincelles at all, and, on the 
contrary, a statement that Cotton “ first smelt powder ” in 1794. 
This r of Lincelles, which is still commemorated on the 
colours of the Guards, was a greatly admired performance. We 
must suppose that Cotton was with the Guards on that day, 
pam of them. The joint authors, who have nothing to say 
about Lincelles, can find space to tell us that their hero at this 
time “had none of that sheepishness which the French wittily 
ascribe to the great consumption of mutton in England.” There 
does not seem to ‘be much wit here, but it is possible that the 
authors acquired from Lord Combermere the faculty of discernin 
what duller minds would overlook. It is evjdent that Colone 
Cotton had this faculty, forwe are told that at Weymouth he used 
to break into “a merry laugh ” at the jokes of King George TIL, 
which seem to have been about the poorest ever made. When 
the Colonel laughed the King was pleased, and possibly this 
faculty of appreciating royal jokes may have had something ‘to do 
with Cotton’s rapid promotion, which, however gained, was justi- 
fied by the mv np 4 of other talents besides thatyor laughing readily. 
It is remarkable that another young dragoon who had gained dis- 
tinction in Flanders—namely, t Wilson—also found his way 
to Weymouth about the same time with Cotton, but he does not 
seem to have laughed so readily at royal jokes, perhaps because he 
was at that time thinking of the beautiful Jemima Belford. But 
let us return from this digression to the campaign of 1794» in 
which Cotton by accident was enabled to bear an honourable part. 
After being engaged in an affair at Premont, he heard that he had 
been promoted, being then twenty-one years of age, to the 
Kieutenant-coloneley of the 25th Light ons, and he was 
ordered to join his regiment in England. He started homeward, 
say the biographers, on the 25th of May, and had proceeded 
about a mile when the sound of shot announced a battle. He 
returned, and, placing himself at the head of what had been his 
troop, commanded it in the cavalry action of Cateau. We have 
then an account of this action “almost in Lord Combermere’s 
own words,” which states that it occurred on the 26th April, or a 
month before the departure homeward. We believe that this is 
the correct date, and it is to be regretted that the authors did not 
take pains to make their work accurate, even if had saerificed 
with that object all those portions of it which have no special 
reference to Lord Combermere. 

Returning to England, he found his new regiment quartered at 
Margate and Ramsgate, which were then perhaps fashionable 
he , and was in such 

nest t e ran away. e regiment was next 
ordered to Wermouth, and its Monténent-octenel soon discovered 
his useful talent for laughing at the King’s jokes) The joke which 
the oe te consider irresistible is that of proposing to give a 
| aay sailor who had stood on a cathedral spire. a 

el Cotton was ordered with his regiment to India, and 

served with it at the battle of Malavelly and the siege of 
Seringapatam. At this time he saw much of his future com- 
mander, who was then Colonel Wellesley. The difference between 
the two men seems to have been that Cotton was a swell and 
Wellesley tried to be one. To receive from a lady’s pen the 
censure “ anxious to dress well, but not successful,” isa 
fate at which even the conqueror of Na and his marshals 


might repine. But Cotton was a and much besides. At 
Malavelly he commanded a_ bri of cavalry, and first 
displayed lis talent for handling that arm. He returned soon after 


the fall of Seringa to land, having beeome, by his 
brother's death, and inte 
the 16th Light Dragoons. Being again quartered at that aristo- 
cratie resort, Margate, he there met and fell in love with Lady 
Anna Maria Clinton, sister of the Duke of Newcastle. He was 
married to her in 1801, and she died of consumption in 1807. 
Thus he was a widower, and thirty-five years old, when m 
December, 1808, he sailed for Portugal in command of a brigade 
of , and began the most brilliant period of his career. 
Being ordered to Lisbon, he did not take part in Sir John Moore's 
campaign, where it will be remembered that the British cavalry 
was commanded by Lord Paget, afterwards Marquis of Anglesea. 
At the battle of Talavera, fought on the 28th of July, 1809, 

e z ight né in whi i 
ment was almost destroyed, Cotton, happily i 


with caution, kept his bri in upaired strength for what 
competent eri and decisive point of the 
battle” The Guards, with inconsiderate ardour, had quitted their 
lines in pursuit of the retreating French, and were in their turn 
forced back in disorder. At this moment Cotton ‘brought forward- 
his brigade, anticipating his Genetal’s order to advance, and this 
movement saved the battle. ‘It was ‘then only six o'clock of a 
summer evening, but the French columns came on no more, and 
the British army was saved from the peril it ‘had ‘incurred by 
advancing into Spain in relianee on co-operation. roi 
Thencef Wellington only to the he 
oit; and if, as the biographers say, he was not prodigal of 
‘elles: he did not forget to give what was 
to those who had served ‘him well. After the British army 
retired to the frontier of Portugal, Cotton held the advanced post 
of Merida. In January, 1810, he returned to England on ‘the 
oceasion of his father’s , and taking his seat in the Honse’af 
Commons, of which he was a member, he received the thatiks ‘of 
the House for his conduct at Talavera. Returning to the 4 
he found Wellington awaiting Massena’s advance into 
About this time he was appointed to the command of all the 
cavalry. From the beginuing of the retreat of our army, urtil it 
rested within the lines of Torres Vedras, the outpost duty was 
nem by Cotton, who was never out of sight of the enemy. 
n hislove of ous uniform and trappings he resembled 

and indeed he gained in Spain the name of Lion d'Or; but never 
theless his chief knew that if'he gave an order to Cotton, it ‘would 
be obeyed, not only with zeal, but with discretion. His aa 

cheerfulness had a good effect on the spirits of his men, and ‘h 
uring this retreat he was wi rear-gu ing the 
advancing enemy as calmly as if watching a steeple-chase. By his 
side was Captain Brotherton, now a general and K.O.B., who 
had. served with Abercrombie. “I think, Sir Stapleton, we had 
with hich ; ed Brotherton, 

a , wi ann 
char u’re in!” Cotton had this 


ou ‘us tl n’y a pas un pauvre diable qui 's’ échappe. 
The incipell bervices of Cotton in of 1614 
at the battle of unsuccessful 


enemy forward, while the bulk of his horsemen round 
some hills on his tight and fell with sudden and wit eens | 
foree on the hostile flank. This exploit alone would establi 
Cotton’s reputation. The 22nd of July was, with the exception 
of Waterloo, “‘the most splendid day im the annals of the British 
eavalry.” But, inthe famous charge which ’'Cotton led at Sala- 
manca, German as Well as British regi bore 
German soldiers ‘werd as at fighting as our own men, and 
they were specially disfingui for the care which 

upon their . ier Le Marchant did not for the moment 
understand the order given to him to advance, and Cotton used hasty 
words imputing his hesit¥tion to an unworthy motive. The te 
was quieted by the of Le Marehant in the ’ 
Wellington, moved to unusual enthusiasm by this brilliant feat 
of arms, exclaimed, “By G—d, Cotten, I never saw any tiring 
more beautiful im my life.” After the’battle Cotton was wou 

on the wrist of the bridle-hand by ‘a Portuguese sentry who fired 
in mistake. Lord Wellington, writing home after the batfle, ine 
ealmer mood, said of Cotton, “I don’t know where we could find 
an officer that could command our cavalry \aé ‘well as he'doc.” 


Although imperfeetly recovered from his wound, Cotten Dene: 


the im time to eover its retreat from in October. 


young for a general, and looking younger, Cotton'was about this 


time mistaken foran aidé-de-camp of imperious manner. At the end 
of the i he went home for health, and his chief wrote con- 
England 

ed cleverer.” ing his stay in and he 
the thenk he became engaged for 


ground, bystanders, ‘supposing the wound serious, exclaimed 
“Who is to get the army out of the country?” 

ble of gaini , or even ‘of 

so ably and gloriously commanded, and to 

He -was raised to the peerage for his services, by the title of 
Combermere, and shortly afterwards he was married to 
Greville. Although there was a difference of twenty 
the ages of the bride and bridegroom, the disparity did not 
striking, “ for the gallant hussar commanded those great specifics 
for continued youth, of mind and evenness of —— 
and it may be added that his habits were active and 
in particular he was an early riser. When the return of Napoleon 


These 


| 
| 
vantage, a ough his men were lewer they were 
mounted than the French. <A ‘prisoner complaint during this i 
campaign, ““When we break you we can’t catch you ; ‘but when 
Llerene what is justly called “one of ‘the most bettie t cavalry 
enterprises of the war.” The French had —_— as many cavalry ~ 
: as we had, and they had 10,000 infantry with guns, only four. 
| miles distant. By showing a weak array in front, Cotton drew the 
| nd tune. O The army, he Was 
| late by three days for the battle of Vittoria. When the French 
| were beaten at Orthex he pursued them with his accustomed 
| vigour. It was in this ‘battle that Wellimgton was wounded by # 
ball on ‘the As he | for a few minutes the 


TES 


a 
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from Elba caused a British army to be assembled in Belgium, Lord 


Combermere cted to be appointed to command the cavalry. The 
rence given t to Lord Uxbridge is ascribed by the biographers to 
nal spite of the Prince Regent against Lord Combermere. But 

‘they say that Lord Uxbridge “had seen no service since 

1809,” they should have added that his last employment was in 


oym 
covering Sir John Moore’s retreat. Lord Combermere felt keenly 
' to the end of his life his exclusion from the 


ory of Waterloo, 
he succeeded to the command which Lord Uxbridge was com- 


r ed, by his wound received in that battle, to relinquish. 


he considered himself ill-used, “he had too much 
common sense as well as too great a feeling of duty” to decline 
this command when offered to him. He held it until the army of 
‘or ion was reduced in 1816, and in the following year he was 


appomted Governor of Barbadoes. 


our attention to the military services of our hero, 


- Confinin a 
~ we of to notice that, after holding command of the troops 
in 


. Bh which had suceessfully resisted Lord 


he was selected in 1823 as Commander-in-chief in 
An expedition was at that time contemplated met 
e in 1805. 
The Directors of the East India Company consulted the Duke 
of Wellington about the selection of an officer for this service, 
and when he named Lord Combermere they objected that they 


‘did not consider him a man of any great genius. The Duke 


made answer, “I don’t care a d—n abouthis genius. I tell you 
he’s the man to take Bhurtpore.” Probably Lord Combermere 
was not a genius, but he succeeded very well in his profession 
without being one. The biographers impute to the Duke of Wel- 
lington that fe was parsimonious in praise and cold in feeling 
tqwards Lord Combermere, but we do not think the complaint 
well founded. Possibly the famous captain felt some small 
jealousy of a lieutenant who, “like his chief, was a great 


- dandy, but with more suecess”; but the Duke, when he was 


let alone, had a fine faculty for “ putting tle right man 
into the right place,” and if he did not praise Cotton loudly 
in Spain, fe employed him constantly, which was far better. 
He showed, moreover, in many ways his consciousness that 
his ammy was safe against surprise while Cotton watched the 
enemy. It was Cotton’s great merit that he did his work com- 
pletely, and also economically. With courage which caused him 
to be compared to Ney and Murat, he combined discretion, and 
therefore when he rose to chief command he made such arrange- 
ments for the siege of Bhurtpore as rendered success certain. 
The volumes before us contain a full account of this celebrated 
— It is stated that this siege was the last occasion on 
which grenadiers carried the missile from which they derive 
their name. It was debated beforehand whether the grenades 
should be loaded or unloaded. If they were loaded, they would 
frighten both those who carried them and the enemy; but if 
they were unloaded, nf would frighten only the enemy. It 
was therefore determined that they should be lighted, but not 


In this, the last service which Lord Combermere performed, 
every precaution which prudence or experience could saggest was 
taken to ensure success, to economize the lives of men. 
It was a service which, although it is now almost for- 
gotten, exercised over the politics of India and the stability 


of British power in that country an influence which ean scarce 


be erated. During forty years of peaceful life whi 
followed, Lord Combermere was best known to the public as a 
usual-figure in all State solemnities, at which he carried the gold 
stick as Colonel of the ist Life Guards. He was also created a 
Viscount and a Field-Marshal, and he had won more decorations 
than he could conveniently wear upon his coat. After his return from 

i eee fe ted from his second wife, whom he had 
mnarried when r of his Spanish campaigns was fresh. In 
1837 this lady died, and next year he married Miss Gibbings, a 
grand-nieee of the officer who commanded the 23rd Fusiliers, 
when -he joined that regiment on first entering the army. The 
authors are that ombermere nlp 
steadily © to ic Emancipation, we cannot 
calling to the line 

Good am. I deemed at trumpet sound, 

when we hear of Lord Combermere’s political and religious views. 
He i English gentleman in tastes and habits, and 

the last years of his prolonged lio Land 

n the last years of his prol i 
Combermere retained a large postion of bodily and mental 
He was et as we have seen, at the Volunteer Review and the 
Guards’ Festival in 1860, and in 1864 he was with di re- 
strained from travelling to Clumber to attend the faneral of the 
Duke-of Neweastle, who was nephew of his first wife, and son of 
one-of his dearest friends. He died only last year, after & pros~ 
petous-career extending over ninety-two years. His talents were 
ities. Becoming a colonel at'tw 
he reached high command while still in the vi of life. if 
he had begun lower down he would still have found his way'to the 


oy his profession, for his merit as a cavalry officer was undgni- 


A terror to the enemy when he led a charge, and @ eafe~.| 


to his friends when he covered their rear, he was equally at 
sdvance and in retreat, and, a the motto of house 
Uoasts, in wérdque fortund paratus. 


| 


CHATTERTON’S POEMS.* 
iv has been Very justly said of Che tterton that “ in his modern 
effusions he is but a clever boy beginning to handle with some 
effect the language of Pope and Dryden.” They are wanting in 
depth, in vigour, and in anythi ing the finer poetic 
enthusiasm. Yet, oddly enough, these are the very poems which it 
has been thought fit to pat = in the present volume, With 
perhaps three exceptions, the selection is entirely made from those 
modern compositions in which the poet lacked the enthusiasm and 
force that scarcely ever failed to inspire him when working in the 
antique. The compiler, as is too much the wont with all com- 
pilers, seems to forget that in a small selection it is not his business 
to provide material for the biographer, but to choose those pieces 
which illustrate the best powers of the writer and give most of the 
highest kind of pleasure to the reader. To the bi her not 
even the merest trifle is uninteresting or unimportant, but, to the 
rest of the world, the fact that Chatterton wrote some bad verses at 
the age of eleven is no reason why a man should waste his time in 
reading the bad verses, or pay money for the privilege of ing 
them. No poet who has ever lived has missed writing things that 
are not worth ing, but it is particularly hard that these should 
be the things chosen by an editor in preference to his really good 
work. Chatterton, for example, like everybody else who ever 
wrote a verse, has translated the fifth ode of the First Book of 
Horace, and we venture to say has done that feat about as poorly 
as any undergraduate that ever rhymed :— 
What gentle my lovely fair » 
With sweets perfumed the bower, 
Where glows with lustre red the rose of May, 
To form thy couch in love’s enchanting hour? 
soft the beams of thy delusive 
smooth surface of the 
Yet, ah! too soon the ecstatic vision flies— 
Flies like the fairy paintings of a dream. 
Unhappy youth! oh, shun the warm embrace, 
Nor trust too much affection’s flattering smile! 
Dark poison lurks beneath that charming face, 
Those melting eyes but languish to beguile. 
Thank hea I’ve broke the sweet but 
Worse than the horrors of the stormy 
This is just the rs in which it was natural that anybody living 
about the time of the accession of George III. should translate, 
and it is just the style which is least fit for rendering so exquisite 
a lyric. In his modern verses, again, Chatterton was not 
weak and diffuse, but malicious and ill-conditioned. Yet the pre- 
sent compiler has not even s us these unworthy pieces. 
There is “ February; an Elegy,” for instance, ing in weak 
malevolezice, as nearly every stanza shows :— 
Begin, my muse, the imitative lay, 
Aonian doxies sound the thrumming string ; 
Attempt no number of the plaintive Gay, 


Now the withdraws his curling horns, 
And the twirls his circling mop ; 


Swift, sudden anguish darts through altering corns, 
‘Amd the sprace trembles in his shop. 
Now Foote, a looking-glass for all mankind, 

A his wax to personal 

But leaves untouched the image of the mind, 
His art no mental quality reflects. 


The pension’d muse of Johnson is no more! 
Drown’d in a butt of wine his genius lies, 
Earth, Ocean, Heav’n, the wondrous loss deplore, 
The dregs of nature with her glory dies. 
A man should be able to write better verses of his own before 
ing to bewail the fall of another muse. One cannot, how- 
are more precocious enou, are not 
pe ing now. ‘And the worst of it is that, while staff like 


worth 
this is o to the modern buyer of books of verse, the editor 
can find no room for the famous Ode to Liberty, the most powerful 
of Chatterton’s compositions, and that which gives the best idea of 
the strength and grasp of his genius :— . 
When Freedom, drest in blood-stained vest, 
‘0 t her sung, 
Upon her head wild weeds were spread, 
A gory anlace by her h 
She danced on the hea 
She heard the voice of Death 


| 
| loaded. et me like midnight cats or Collins sing. 
| 
* Pale-eyed Affright, his heart of silver hue, 
And sadness in the owlet shake the dale. 
She shook the burled s ; 
On high. she jeest her abield ; 
And flizz along the field, 
Power with his heafod straught imto the skies, 
ike t eyes, 
hate is and sounds.to war. 
\ She sits upon a rock ; > ‘ 
Ghe-bends before lis spear, 
Poems by Thomas With. a Memoir by Frederick: Martin. 
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Hard as the thunder doth she drive it on; 
Wit skilly wimpled guides it to his crown ; 
His long — spear, his spreading shield is gone ; 
He falls and falling rolleth thousands down, 
War, gore-faced war, by stands with burl’d wrist 
His fiery helm nodding to the air, 
Ten bloody arrows in his straining fist. 


This d piece is only a fragment, but there is no excuse for its 
cautions fi may be said that le don’t know that “anlace” 
means a sword, or that “a beaming gronfire” is antique for a 
burning meteor, or that “jeest” is equivalent to “hurled.” This 
is true, but then it would have been very easy to explain the 
hard words in foot-notes, and are poets to be expurgated until 
they contain nothing that the most ignorant and indolent reader 
can fail to understand? If this be the compiler’s theory, we are 
glad to notice one very honourable inconsistency, for he has in- 
serted without glossary, the well-known “Excelente Balade of 
Charitie ; as Wroten bie the Gode Prieste Thomas Rowleie,” con- 
taining the celebrated picture of the storm :— 

The gather’d storm is ; the bigge drops falle ; 

The meadows and — ‘the raine : 

The —— ghastness do the cattle pall, 

And the full flockes are drivynge ore the plaine ; 

Dashde from the cloudes the waters flott againe; 

The welkin opes; the yellow levynne flies ; 

And the hot fiery smothe in the wide lowings dies. 

Liste! now the thunder's rattling clymmynge sound 

Cheves slowlie on, and then embollen clangs, 

Shakes the hie spyre and losst, dispended, drown’d, 

Still on the gallard eare of terrour hanges ; 

The winds are up; the lofty elmen swanges ; 

Again the levynne and the thunder poures, 

And the full cloudes are braste attenes in stonen showers. 
If the reader is expected to understand this without any explan- 
ation of the archaic phrases, why should he not have had the other 
{ine pieces in the same style? Who can care for the stilted empty 
stuff on Lord Mayor Beckford’s death, when it keeps out cach a 
thing as the splendid personification of Hope ?— 

Hope, holy sister, sweeping thro’ the sk 

ef guid ond school white,” 

Which far abroad in gentle air doth fly, 

Meeting from distance the enjoyous sight ; 

Albeit oft thou takest thy high flight 


e Heckéd [shrouded] in mist and with thine eyne yblent. 


And the editor has gone on the same fatal principle throughout. 
We do not get “ Rowley’s Song to Aella,” but we have all the 
verses that Chatterton wrote to Miss Hoyland in behalf of his 
friend Baker, and his acrostics on Sally Clarke, and his song to 
Fanny of the Hill. There are no less than ten sets of verses in 
the present little volume all devoted to Miss Hoyland, and written 
when the poet was little more than fifteen years old. One of 
-—_ for example, is an acrostic on her name, beginning 
thus :— 

Enchanting is the mighty power of love ; 

Life stript of amorous joys would irksome prove ; 

E’en Heaven's great ‘Thunderer wore the easy chain, 

And over all the world Love keeps his reign. 
And so we advance until we have got “Eleanor Hoyland” all 
complete. Now, it is hard eden 3 any ten sets of love-verses, 
addressed to one flame, being readable by the public, but there is 
an extraordinarily good reason why they should be unreadable in 
this case. Chatterton never saw the lady. Nature “made an 
Hoyland, and can make no more.” “QO Hoyland! heavenly god- 
dexs! angel! saint!” But the angel was in America, and all 
that Chatterton knew about her was that his friend Baker, then 
in South Carolina, was in love with her, and wished to send her 
some verses, which he unfortunately had not the knack of com- 
posing for himself. So he wrote to his old schoolmate at Bristol, 
and got what he wanted by the next mail. “The poems, &c., on 
Miss Hoyland,” says Chatterton in his letter in reply, “I wish better 
for her sake and yours.” If he could have foreseen the blindness of 
editors he might bave added, “and for the sake of posterity also.” 
The compiler of a selection ordinarily thinks that anything will 

muster which bears the stamp of a household name like 

Bhatterton’s, and which is intelligible to the meanest capacity, and 
the present edition of his poems is at once an illustration and a 
warning. It has been observed with truth, that “nothing should 
be written in verse which is not exquisite ; in prose anything ma) 
be said which is worth saying at all; in verse only what is wor 
saying better than prose can say it.” Not one compiler in twenty 
shows the faintest appreciation of this. Anything that is written 
in verse they take for granted is exquisite from that fact, and is 
worth reprinting. There is not a poet, except perhaps Gray, who 
has not written something which the world would willingl 


nation. Chatterton suffers severely from this inability to distin- 
guish between the good and the work of men with established 
reputations, because he died so young, and therefore had not time 
to destroy those many immature pieces which are surprising for 
his years, but little short of absolutely worthless in themselves. 
Apart from the merit of his antique pieces, both for their own sake 


and from the astounding youth of their writer, Chatterton’s best — 


poems a remarkable interest from their position in the history 
of English | nee He stands out as one of the very tiny band who 
in the eighteenth cen preserved the divine fire which, accord- 
ing to Coleridge, burnt so brightly in England up to the time of 
Dryden, Nga with the rise of that majestic writer, and burst forth 
again with fresh energy and light and warmth at the opening of our 


own century. Chatterton is a less conspicuous member of this 
company than Collins and than Thomson, and both the antique 
garb in which he chose to clothe bis verse, and the less superficial 
nature of his ong ad and i , have combined to aie him 
less ? ara than Gray. But, along with these, he helped to hand 
on the torch across the dreariest portion of the last century. He 
drew his landscapes, for example, straight from nature, as the two 
stanzas descriptive of the storm, already quoted, are enough to 
show. He had the gift, rarer then than at any other time since, 
of one gee diction, conformable to reason and fact, and yet 
informed by imagination and inspired with genuine fervour, 
That exquisite piece, the “ Minstrel’s Song ”—one of the few 
things not omitted in the present selection—is as little character. 
istic of the eighteenth century as anything that could be written, 
That is to say, it has freshness and simplicity and sincerity, with- 
out a single conventional phrase or too stately turn. Like the rest 
of Chatterton’s antiques, it is the sign of that poetic taste for the 
past which was afterwards develope b Scott, and which was the 
lirst symptom of the redemption of English poetry from the narrow, 
though ittering, bondage into which the imitators of bad French 
art had brought it. The sense of the dimness and distance of the 
past kindled an enthusiasm in minds which could see nothing but 
what was base and sordid in the people and ideas immediately 
around them. It was, in fact, the only way, to all appearance, in 
which they could come by that conception and sense of size 
which, along with sincere observation, is so essential to the 
finest kind of —— poetry. The fire of Chatterton’s geniug 
was perhaps powerful enough to burst through the poetic limite. 
tions of his time, even if the accidental possession of the old 
hments from the muniment-room of St. "s had not served 

to stimulate his mind on this particular side. Burns, who was 
ten or eleven years old when Chatterton died, produced some 
of the least artificial try in our literature without any 
accidental diversion of this kind, and Chatterton was not inferior 
to him in original force, though he was so in every other 
However, the fact remains that all that is best worth reading in 
Chatterton’s verse is what he wrote under the inspiration of the 
— past. The most important fact of all in connection with 

is remains is that he was seventeen years and nine months old 
when he died, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

HE Voyage en Chine et en Mongolie* which M. Achille 
Poussielgue has just published derives special interest from 
the melancholy fact that she who may be considered as the prin- 
cipal authoress of it is now no more. After ten years of kasi 
constant travelling in the most unwholesome and trying climates, 
Madame de Bourboulon found at length that her health was 
giving way, and she died a few monthsagoin France. Our readers 
need not be reminded that M. de Bourboulon was Minister Pleni- 
tentiary at the Court of Pekin, but it is perhaps not generally 
own that his wife was of Scotch parentage, and that, having 
become acquainted with her future husband while he held the 
post of Secretary of Legation in the United States, she ex- 
changed the name of Catherine Fanny Macleod for one which 
courage, firmness of character, and high intellectual power 
have rendered justly popular in her adopted country. Madame 
de Bourboulon started for China in 18 535 she was present 
at the siege of Canton; and when Shanghai was captured 
by the Tae ings, in 1860, she remained in the hotel of the 
Legation defen ed by a guard of twenty sailors, to whom she set 
an example of the most undaunted sang-froid in the midst of all the 
horrors of a city taken by storm. ‘The journal published by M 

Poussielgue begins after the catastrophe of Shanghai. M 
de Hourbeulen accompanied her husband to Pekin, where she 
found herself exposed to the greatest dangers from a population 
which, although conquered, could not be said to have been re 
duced into submission. But perhaps the most remarkable part of 
the story remains to be told The Russian Minister at Pekin 
and his wife had come from St. Petersburg overland ; Madame de 
Bourboulon determined upon returning to Europe by the same 
route, and @ caravan com of a few English and French 
| travellers, under the direction of two mandarins, set out early on 
the 17th of May, 1861. Thusthe Vogage en Chine et en Mongole 
consists of two It is chiefly, as we have said, compiled 


y let | 
die, and which would die if compilers would only learn discrimi- | 


from Madame de Bourboulon’s notes ; but it embodies likewise § 
_ number of scientific details for which M. Poussielgue is indebted 
to a captain of engineers, M. Bouvier, who accompanied to 
| Europe the ambassador and his enterprising wife. The work is 
well written, full of interesting details, and illustrated with maps 


and plans. 

M Edouard de Barthélemy’s researches on the history of France 
during the Sidcle de Louis XIV. are well known; his recent 
| volume ¢ takes us back to the sy of the League, and to the 

reign of the last three Valois. It comprises, first, the journal 
of Jehan de la Fosse, who held between the years 1557- 
1590 the cure of one of the largest churches in Paris; 
secondly, the diary of an anonymous clergyman occupying 
of secretary to the Archbishop of Rheims. Both works may 
taken as trustworthy sources of information as to the latter 


* Voyage en Chine et en Mongolie, de M. de Bourboulon, Ministre & 
France, et de Madame de Bourboulon. Par M. Poussielgue. London and 
Paris: Hachette & Co. 

| + Journal d’un Curé Ligueur de Paris. Publié par M. Ed. de Barthélemy: 


| Paris: Didier, 
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of the sixteenth century. They are written without an 

to literary skill, and merely consist of short, 
fact entries; but their contents are often extremely curious, and 
serve to corroborate the assertions made by other historians. It is 
remarkable how rich French memoir-literature is in books of this 
description ; from the journal of Jean Chartier downwards, we 
find a goodly series of annals, which are —- the more valu- 
able because —— at nothing beyond accuracy. M. Edouard 
de Barthélemy has added to his publication a few notes, and 
an introduction containing a short sketch of the League. He 
js of opinion that the oy ang! revolutionary movement p=. 
rally known by that name has been very unfairly estimated, and 
heasserts, queeny te the received opinion, that the Leaguers never 
meant to give up France to the authority of the King of Spain. 
“La Ligue,” he says, “fut catholique, mais il faut le dire aussi, 
lle fut 6minemment nationale.” The first part of this proposition 
is perfectly true; the second, we believe, is a paradox which will 
not stand the slightest scrutiny. 

M. Guizot’s new instalment of religious meditations * is not the 
second in logical order; but he has preferred postponing for the 
present that portion of his work which treats of the authenticity 
of the Bible and the origin of Christianity, believing that the 
intellectual crisis ae which we are now passing calls for 
discussions more immediately bearing on our own times. He 

ins by describing the reaction which took place about the 
commencement of the present century against the materialist 
theories preached by Diderot and his followers. This reaction 
was of a twofold nature. Within the pale of the Roman 

Catholic Church it produced the eloquent writings of M. de 

Chateaubriand, Count de Maistre, M. de Bonald, &c.; among 

the Protestants it became identified with MM. Encontre, Vincent, 

Monod, Vinet, &c. On the other hand, M. Guizot examines 

the attempts made by thinkers who placed themselves at the 
merely metaphysical standpoint, and he then describes the 
recent manifestations of irreligion under the shape of Positivism, 

Naturalism, and Hegelianism. His new book is therefore both a 
statement of doctrines and a contribution to the history of thought 
in the nineteenth century; and it may be cmnaddened as a meta- 
physical appendix to the author’s memoirs. 

he a of the working-men's institutions at Mulhouset 
is a book which ought to be widely circulated and attentively 
studied wherever manufacturing industry of any kind gathers 
together a large concourse of artisans. The adjustment of the 
respective claims of capital and labour is still regarded by many as 
an insoluble problem. M. Eugéne Véron, however, brings facts 
before us of a nature which must go far to remove the misgivings 
of those who despair of any real advance in the condition of the 
working classes. He shows us the city of Mulhouse, geogra- 
hically placed in the most unfavourable conditions possible, 
aving none of the advantages of coal-mines or water-courses, 
and yet, through the enlightened public spirit of a few manu- 
facturers, realizing all the improvements which workmen require 
for their well-being. The book is a powerful illustration of what 
can be done by enlightened bensvstonee, and it is an excellent 
comment on M. Jules Simon’s volume, Ze Travail, reviewed 
some little time ago in our columns, M. Véron’s preface, not the 
least interesting part of his work, describes in stern but impartial 
colours the condition of French workmen. He shows that social 
questions are still the order of the day; and that, although the 
ouvriers believe no longer in the an | theories of Communism, 
Fourierism, and Saint-Simonism, yet they still cherish that most 
fatal pf errors—the intervention of the Government in all questions 
relating to work, wages, &c. We call this, with M. Véron, a fatal 
error, because it is evident that the adjusting of such difficulties is 
beyond the power of any Government, and the attempt toaccomplish 
an impossible task can only end in disappointment and irritation. 

M. Caro’s work on the philosophy of Goethe { is a sequel 
to his suggestive researches on theodicy, entitled L’Idée de 

eu et ses Nouveaux Criti All the various systems 
broached by modern writers as substitutes for Christianity are 
derived from what is supposed to be an accurate study of nature. 
These systems affect sometimes an almost mystic guise; occa- 
sionally they assume a poetic form, or, as in Hegel, they present 
themselves to us under a sort of algebraic jargon ; but, according 
to M. Caro, they can be all traced to the influence of Goethe, 
in whose works they take their most attractive shape. M. Caro 

ns by examining the various sources to which the great 
German poet and thinker was indebted for the successive develop- 
ments of his views on nature and on God—Lavater, Spinoza, and 
Geofiroy Saint-Hilaire; he then inquires into Goethe's ——_ 
tespecting the principal topics of speculation; and he finishes by 
aspecial critique of the second part of Faust. By way of appendix, 
we have a number of extracts from Goethe’s works and from his 
recorded conversations on metaphysical subjects. 

Several writers have already discussed the life of Galileo, and 
examined his merits as a scientific investigator, but there are still 
certain points in the biography of that celebrated man which 
Tequire elucidation, Dr. Parchappe§, whose recent death has 
sur Etat actual de la Religion Chrétienne. Par M. Guizot. 

Les Institutions Ouvriéres de Mulhouse et des Environs, Par Eugene 
> Paris and Landon Hachette & Co. 
Par E. Caro. Paris and London: L. 


§ Galilée, oa Vie, oes Découvertes etses Travaux. Tar le Dr. M. Parchappe. 
Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. - 


left a deplorable void amongst the ranks of physical inquirers, 
had also taken in hand the life of Galileo ; his intention was, 
first to draw up a detailed , and then to compare the 
discoveries of the Italian astronomer with those of Bacon and 
Descartes. Sickness, however, prevented him from carrying out 
his original design, nor did he even live to correct the proofs of 
the present volume. Nevertheless, the strictly biographical portion 
of his work, such as we have it now, is to all intents and purposes 
complete. It is extremely well written, full of curious details, 
and contains an analysis of the astronomer’s well-known dialogue 
on the systems of the world. M. Baudry, the editor, has prefixed 
to the volume a short notice of Dr. P: pe- 
The rédacteur-en-chef of the ds is certainly one 
of the most unfortunate of mortals.* For some reason or other he 
has had the ill-luck to displease the French Government, and 
his sins have been visited upon him in the heaviest manner. 
Suspensions, fines, judicial prosecuti warnings—the whole 
arsenal of Ministerial terrors is constantly at work against him. 
It is true that a very simple act might save all this trouble. Let 
him only dismiss from his staff of contributors M. Prévost-Paradol, 
and probably the Government would leave him quiet thenceforward. 
French ers, however, like to read M. Prévost-Paradol; it may be 
from the mere spirit of contradiction, or, what is more likely, be- 
cause they enjoy newspaper articles in which common sense, impar- 
tiality, good writing, and courtesy are happily blended together. At 
any rate the withdrawal of the new Academician from the band of 
contributors would inevitably be equivalent to a sentence of death 
pronounced against the journal; and therefore the chief editor 
resolved upon trying a mezzo termine, and entreating his dangerous 
confrére to go on “interesting and delighting his readers, but at 
the same time to remain within the limits of extreme prudence.” 
M. Prévost-Paradol answers the request in a letter which forms, so 
to say, the preface to this third series of Pages d’ Histoire Con- 
temporaine. He shows that what is asked of him is simply 
impossible, inasmuch as “extreme prudence” practically means, 
under the present oo, the negation of all independent 
thought on matters of public interest, and we have once 
more come to that curious predicament which Beaumarchais 
so wittily described eighty years ago, when even an allusion 
to some opera-singer might be construed into an attack upon the 
Government. The third series of M. Prévost-Paradol is there-. 
fore written without any reference to the anxieties of the worth 
rédacteur-en-chef. It is distinguished by the author's onal 
qualities, and a glance at certain pages which were deemed of too 
ticklish a nature to be admitted into the Courrier will serve to show 
how careful the Imperial authorities are to prevent criticism of 


any kind from med with political faits accomplis. 


. Edmond Schérer also pub 
collected feuilletons. It strikes us that the title, 

sur la Littérature Contemporainet, is rather ambitious for a collection 
of newspaper articles written on the spur of the moment, gene- 
rally short, and offering little scope for anything but the most 
superficial remarks. Political leaders, where point and terseness 
are the grand desiderata, may and should be as concise as 
possible; but brevity is not always a merit in ae | and 
philosophical criticism. We can conceive two or three columns 
of a newspaper being amply sufficient to dispose of M. Octave 
Feuillet’s tales or Madame d’Epinay’s correspondence; but only 
fancy Mahomet and Mahometanism, the fourteenth century, 
the origin of our ideas, and metaphysical illusions, a 
the subject of feuilletons! M. Schérer is an excellent writer, 

his remarks are often suggestive ; but it is to be regretted that he 
treats large subjects in a very inadequate manner. 

“ Ne pas aller ce non fot dans la lune,” says Moliére 
in one of his best plays; instead of meddling with what is going 
on in the moon, it would be far wiser if we attended to our own 
business, and saw how sublunary affairs are m Unfortu- 
nately, our neighbours are not allowed to bestow much care u 
their political and social interests, a paternal Government having 
relieved them from that anxiety ; and as our thoughts must always 
be employed, the moon offers itself as a natural subject of in- 
quiry. Guillemin t, whose works on astronomy are deservedly 
popular, now tenders his services to tell us what can be known 
respecting our satellite. Thirty years ago, a pamphlet, published 
by some idler who wanted to mm | arisian Sedet gravely 
announced that at last observation succeeded in studying the 
inhabitants of the moon, and in ascertaining the conditions of 
their physical existence. This story took such hold of the multitude 
that M. Arago himself had some difficulty in proving it to be a 
mere invention. We have not yet, it is true, reached the solution 
of the problem just referred to, but we know considerably more 
respecting the moon than was known in 1836; and the re- 
sults of that branch of astronomical science have been _ 
together by M. Guillemin in one of the most interesting and alto- 

ther satisfactory books of the kind with which we are acquainted. 

t is written in an essentially popular style, and illustrated with 
excellent woodcuts from 

Madame Ancelot tells us in her preface that she is now sum- 
moning around her all the souvenirs of her life; she speaks of the 
shades of evening drawing on apace, and makes some allusions to 


* Quelques Pi d Histoire Contemporaine. série, Par M. Prévost- 
Paradol. Paris: Lévy. 

Etudes Critiques sur la Littérature Contemporaine. série. Par Ed. 
schérer Levy. 
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old age. “Certainly, however, the style of Un Salon de Paris*, the 
vivacity of the descriptions, and the originality of the portraits do 
not betray a hand weakened by time. It seems that, in addition 
to her iiserary talent, Madame Ancelot has also cultivated paint- 
ing, and that sey eral pictures by her exist, representing her 
salon at various epochs. These pictures in which every per- 
sonage is a public character, a celebrity, a lion, naturally excite 
curiosity on the part of those who are admitted to see them. 
Who is this? M. Viennet; who is that? M. Victor Hugo. Then 
_ amiable hostess is asked to give the anecdotes she can remem- 

cting the author of Notre Dame de Paris, and his confrére 
the bel liant fabulist ; one episode leads to another; and thus at 
last, in the course of a short conversation, Madame Ancelot has 
called to life again the numerous persons who thought it an 
homour to appear at her réwions. Wishing to bring these 
reminiscences within the range of the public = general, she 
has now committed to paper what was originall reserved for 
a select few. Four engravings, being the reproduction of the 
— viously mentioned, form what may be called a text 

which the and of Madame 
our respectively correspon 
sketches of French society the toration, the of 
Louis Philippe, the Republic of 1848, and the Second Empire. 
We are thus taken, so to speak, from one end to the other of a 
chain the furthest link of which is represented by men who were 
the a of Voltaire, whilst the last corresponds to 
AD. 1 

Messrs. Hachette have added to their collection of biographies a 
volume on Oberkampft, which is one of the best of the series. The 
excursianist who goes from Versailles to Biévre, by the valley of 
Jouy, notices on the roadside a small house, very simple in its 
appearance, and the short inscription, 0 kam pf, 
1760.” It was in that house that the industrious German 
established his first ateliers; the date is that of his arrival in 
France. The history of the manufactory of Jouy is one of fifty 
years of prosperity, obtained through perseverance and hard work ; 
and it is told in a very interesting manner by M. Alfred Labouchére, 
who has had the advantage of consulting the MS. memoirs left 
y Oberkampf’s nephew, M, Gottlieb Widmer. The fabrication 

prints has now made such po that it forms the staple in- 
dustry of a the whole of Alsace, but the Jouy establishment 
pote been gradually declining since 1830. The only part of it 

which remains is the small house just mentioned, w is now 
transformed into a village school, 

The holidays of a Parisian lady are, if we may judge from the 
Countess Dash’s yolumet, very well spent, and equally profitable 6 
to the fair traveller herself and to those who read the journal of 
her travels. It would be impossible to describe more amusingly 
the various incidents of a trip from Strasburg to ye een 
Historical reminiscences, anecdotes, and sketches of scenery, are 
happily combined. Besides the starting-point and the ternunus 
of the tour, the principal cities examined are Vienna and its 
neighbourhood, Pesth, Baden, and Peterwardein. 

In the sphere of imagination one or two new works deserve to 
be noticed. La Fin del’ Orgie § is the last instalment of that extra- 
ordinary trilogy of tales which includes M. le Duc s’ Amuse and 

Solel. We are now transported into the midst of 
all the horrors of the French Revolution, and the eccentric Duke 
de Noyal-Trefléan seems more insane than ever. One of his acta 
of madness consists in setting fire to his own chateau for the 
Pleasure of rescuing his daughter from danger; on another occasion 
we find him assuming the place of Sanson at the guillotine, in 
order to enjoy the satisfaction of despatching one of his greatest 
enemies. ie last chapter of the book shows him to us reduced 
to the position of a mountebank and card-sharper. 

M. Marmier’s Histoire dun pauvre Musicien)|| is also an 
taken from the history of the [tevolution, but simply tol aa 
touching, and beautifully written. The poor musician and his wife 
belong to the town of Freiburg ; some circumstance brings them 
into contact with the Archduchess of Austria, who is on her way 
to marry the French Dauphin. Franz and Alete are so won over 
by the kindness and beauty of the princess that they devote them~- 
selves entirely to her. Hearing, in the solitude of their native town, 
of the dangers which surround the Royal Family of France, they 
start for Paris in the hope of doing something to save the 
Queen, but arrive just in time to see the procession which accom~- 

es the unfortunate Marie-Antoinette to the place of execution. 

. Marmier’s new volume derives much additional interest from 
the picture it gives of German manners, and also from the a 
}-adagel the fet ects produced by the Revolution in the eastern dis- 


* Un Salon de Paris (1824 & 1864). Par Madame Anecelot. Paris: 


Par Alfred Labouchtre. Paris and London : 
t le nel dune Parisienne. Par Madame la Comtesse Dash. 
Paris: Lévy. 
§ La Fin delOrgie. Par Charles Monselet. 
Par X. Marmier. Paris and London: 
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POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d, unstamped; or 7d, stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 558, JULY 7, 1866: 


Italy. The New The Conservatives and Reform. Lord Stanley. 
Gladstone and Li 

Complimentary Oa; 

Conventional Benevolence, The of 

Two East-Saxon Battle-Fields. J Committee Eyre. 
The Police under Louis XTV. ‘Peter ae Vines The Amazons of Paris, 

ce ° of 

Lord tterton’s Poems. 


London : Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
, ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN’S GRAND ORCHESTRAL 


CON St. James's Hall, July li,at o’clock.—M: 
Lind- Goldsctae, Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Santley. Pianoheee 
Madile. Mehiiz and Mr. Franklin Taylor. Principal 
Unreserved Se: Addison, 


Mr. Arthur Sullivan. — Stalls, 10s. 6d. 
& Co., 62 and 63 Bond 8: ond ai Austin’s, 


28 Piceadilly. 


MADAME LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT will Sing at St. James's 
Street. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats, 5s. 


BY_SPECIAL DESIRE. — Mr. CHARLES HALLS 
BEETHOVEN 8, &. Hall. EIGUTH and AST RECITAL 
will take place on Wednesday, J to commence hree o'elock ly. Programme; 
in E pele, Op. ieet Song, edith Ww ynne; Sonata in A flat major, 
Op. | Song. ‘Miss Edith W Op. IM, 
Planoforte, ie. Tales Accompanyist, Mr. Be Sota Stalls, 0s. 6d.; 
li On this occasion t ell (Cov, New Bond Sivet: and af the 


Bicoaditty oor only. 


A CONVERSAZIONE will be held at the South Kensington 


Museum (by permission of the Lords of the Committee of Comnell 7 Education), on 
8, in aid of WEST LofA J. BERES 


SF 
HO ER GRA , Treasurer M Master. An 
INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT wil be at wh Wa ring Minstrels have 
consented opto — —A Prospectus with a List of the Ladies’ Patronesses and Committee of 
Schvol, and Tickets, may be — at Mitchel!" Library. 33 Ot Old Bond Street; 


Reval Li ibrary, St. James's Street; ensington Museum; andat 
the West London School of Art, until July 17, os. — or Five Tickets for 2\s. On July 
the Tickets will be 7s. 6d. each. Reserved Seats to the Concert, numbered, 5s. extra. 


Me. and Mrs. GERMAN B REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 


will a a t entitled A YACHTING CRUISE, oy 

F.C. WEDDING BI BREAKFAST AT MKS. ROSELEAF’S, by 

Kir. John Parry. Evening (except Saturday) at Fi; and Saturday 
Morning at AL GALL RY of ILLUS TIO. 


WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, JULY 28, 


GocreTy of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—Th 
DINNER 


T H E HA R ROW 
J. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq., M.P. 
Stewards. 


The HARROW DINNER (Triennial) will be held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Que 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, at Kight on y, July 13th. 

It rticularly requested that those to be present be bits kind enough to send 
their and Aédresses to the Hon. toon ience has been experienced 
on former likely to to attend. 

June 23, 1866. i. E. HUTTON (Aon. Sec.), The Till, Harrow. 

Tt is proposed that the use of Evening Dress should be optional in order that those Gentlemen 
whe woh te stay at Lord's till the Stumps are drawn may be able to do ao. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN end 


IRELAND.—The ANNUAL CONGRESS will be held London, from_ Tuesday, 
ily 17, to agg ,duly 25. The Opening Meeting will be hel the 
xcursions will be made during the Congress to 
to Waltham, to Eltham, and to past, Gentlemen’ 
not transferable, One Guinea ; Ladies’ ‘Tickets, tra ow for 
Tickets to be made through aa 
Burlington Gardens, W. FO PURNELL, Secretary, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION the ADVANCEMENT 
‘Notices Fier propo to be read shouldbe wnt to the Amtant Set 


before August 1. 
nformation cerning the Local be obtained from the Local Secretaries 
oth “(Dr = ; Ed Rev. J. 
General Gal Esa., F. RS. 42 Rutland Gate, London. 
Assistant General Secretary—GEORGE GRIFFITH, Esq., 5 Park Villas, bee 
General Treasurer—W . 8POTTISWOODE, Esq., F.R.S., 50 Grosvenor Place, London. 


WORKING MEN’S CLUB INSTITUTE UNIO, 


The Right Hon. Lord SROUGHAM, President. 
“the Hight Leet wil preside, muta 
AN THROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, foundedia 

1863, for the Study of, and the Fettioation of of Works on, the Science of Man. 
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